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PREFACE. 

NATIVES  and  permanent  residents  of  Nantucket  arc 
usually  well  informed  as  to  its  history,  and  are 
familiar  with  the  traditions  that  have  become  at- 
tached to  many  of  its  objects  and  locations.  Whatever 
favorable  interest  they  may  manifest  for  this  medley  of 
facts,  fancies  and  traditions,  will  be  most  welcome.  Its 
principal  mission,  however,  is  to  supply  an  active  demand 
by  visitors  during  the  outing  season  for  particulars  in 
tangible  form  relating  to  the  island's  oldest  landmark. 

In  casting  about  for  appropriate  material  for  a  booklet 
of  moderate  size,  the  supply  has  been  found  so  ample  that 
the  difficulty  has  been  to  determine  not  what  to  include, 
but  what  to  leave  out.  It  has  been  thought  advisable  that 
the  contents  should  consist  largely  of  the  writings  of  many 
of  the  disinterested  friends  of  the  old  house,  and  the 
editor  is  so  confident  that  the  impressions  and  descriptions 
of  these  sympathetic  people  will  be  considered  of  more 
value  than  any  digest  of  them  he  could  make,  or  any 
condensed  general  account  he  could  contribute,  that  he  has 
decided  to  publish  most  of  them  entire.  He  is  aware  that 
this  course  involves  considerable  repetition  of  facts,  as  the 
communications,  sketches,  and  stories  in  question  are 
naturally  in  some  parts  quite  alike.  But  each  one  of 
those  selected  for  insertion  has  attractive  features  not 
contained  in  the  others,  which  could  not  well  be  extracted 
without  rendering  them  less  interesting.  It  is  even  hoped 
that  they  may  be  viewed  with  increased  rather  than  di- 
minished interest  on  that  account — as  a  person  is  often  so 
regarded  who  appears  from  day  to  day  clothed  in  different 
costumes,  each  having  its  especial  charm.  It  is  the  same 
central  figure,  but  in  different  attire.  The  reader  will  bear 
in  mind  that  the  venerable  structure  is,  as  it  were,  telling 
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its  own  story  by  the  pens  of  its  good  friends,  and  that,  Uke 
very  old  men  and  women,  it  should  be  entitled  to  relate  some 
of  the  many  incidents  of  its  long  career  more  than  once, 
without  being  brought  up  too  sharply  about  it. 

The  two  custodians  who  have  taken  charge  of  the  house 
and  shown  it  to  visitors  since  it  was  first  opened  for  pub- 
lic inspection^  although  kindly  consenting  to  the  publica- 
tion of  a  few  extracts  from  their  letters,  will  «='^.e  in  these 
printed  pages  for  the  first  time  the  passages  which  have 
been  chosen.  The  entire  series  of  letters  received  from 
them  during  their  custodianship  would  be  regarded  as  most 
attractive  reading  by  all  who  have  a  tender  regard  for 
old  houses  and  old  associations,  and  who  have  at  the  same 
time  a  keen  sense  of  the  many  varying  phases  of  human 
nature,  from  the  ludicrous  and  peculiar  upward  to  its 
higher  manifestations. 

The  chapters  composing  Part  Second,  although  placed 
and  mentioned  last,  are  by  no  means  the  least  prized  por- 
tion of  the  contents.  As  far  as  merit  is  concerned  they 
might  well  have  occupied  the  first  pages  of  the  book. 
But  in  view  of  their  character  it  seemed  proper  that  they 
should  take  the  place  the  skilled  architect  reserves  for 
his  most  ornamental  work,  not  at  the  foundation,  nor  in  the 
central  portion,  but  for  the  part  last  built,  the  crest  or 
crown  of  his  edifice. 

The  Editor. 

July,  1905. 
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A  worthy  history  of  Nantucket  would  fill  a  large  vol- 
ume, and  to  do  the  subject  justice,  its  pages  would  need 
to  be  graced  by  scores  of  attractive  illustrations.  Macy's 
History^  although  a  valuable  little  work,  was  published 
seventy  years  ago.  A  number  of  well-considered  histori- 
cal articles  have  appeared  since,  but  a  complete  history, 
such  as  the  subject  richly  deserves,  remains  to  be  written. 
It  is  hoped  that  it  will  be  accomplished  before  long,  and 
by  a  thoroughly  competent  writer.  Such  a  history  certain- 
ly would  be  a  successful  business  enterprise,  bring  lasting 
credit  to  its  author,  and  would  add  materially  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  people  of  the  island. 

This  brief  and  hastily  composed  chapter,  it  need  scarce- 
ly be  said,  is  intended  solely  for  those  of  the  summer 
guests  who  may  chance  to  peruse  these  pages,  and  who 
may  not  be  aware  of  the  better  sources  of  information  in 
existence. 

As  Macy's  history  merely  mentions  the  alleged  Norse- 
man discovery,  a  few  paragraphs  will  be  devoted  to  that 
somewhat  questionable  episode.  In  his  opening  sentence 
he  states  that  "The  Island  of  Nantucket  was  first  dis- 
covered in  1602  by  Captain  Bartholomew  Gosnold,  an 
Englishman."  As  far  as  authentic  records  are  concerned, 
doubtless  this  is  correct,  but  most  of  the  readers  of  the 
narratives  connected  with  the  Norsemen  are  confident  that 
those  courageous  voyagers  in  reality  did  see  the  island 
hundreds  of  years  before  Gosnold's  time.  The  meagre  and 
involved  "log  books"  kept  by  them  left  the  question  of  the 
identity  of  particular  localities  mentioned  in  a  somewhat 
mythical  state.  It  is  widely  believed,  however,  that  they 
came  at  least  as  far  as  the  present  territory  of  Rhode 
Island,  and  that  on  their  several  visits,  during  a  number  of 
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years,  they  spent  considerable  time  along  the  shores  of  the 
bays  of  that  State. 

Leif  Ericsson,  the  Danish  Icelander,  made  the  voyage 
about  the  year  looo.  Before  reaching  what  is  known  asNar- 
ragansett  Bay,  he  states  that  he  and  his  crew  ''Landed  on  an 
island  where  the  weather  was  pleasant;  the  dew  was  upon 
the  grass,  and  this  we  tasted  and  it  was  very  sweet." 
Professor  Rafn,  a  Danish  writer,  believes  that  this  island 
was  Nantucket.  Honey  dew,  it  is  said,  is  still  found  on 
the  grass  there.  If  this  is  true,  especially  if  it  is  not  found 
on  other  islands  in  the  vicinity,  it  is  of  course  corroborative 
of  Rafn's  belief.  Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  quite  certain  that 
Leif,  Thorwald  and  Thorvard,  with  their  crews,  and  num- 
bers of  others  who  subsequently  came  over  about  the  same 
route  from  the  remote  north,  must  have  seen  the  island 
and  probably  landed  upon  it. 

The  experiences  of  those  venturesome  visitors  evidently 
were  thickly  strewn  with  danger  and  disaster.  They  found 
it  so  difficult  to  exist,  and  to  fulfil  the  scriptural  injunction 
to  subdue  and  replenish  the  earth,  that  they  finally 
abandoned  the  undertaking  and  returned  whence  they  came, 
leaving  the  new-found  land,  the  comparatively  salubrious 
"Vinland,"  which  they  coveted  and  sought  to  possess  and 
occupy,  to  drop  back  for  centuries  into  the  silence  and 
darkness  from  which  for  a  time  they  had  rescued  it.  In 
view  of  the  desperate  struggle  waged  in  the  same  region 
by  the  Puritans  several  centuries  afterward,  under  far  more 
favorable  circumstances,  it  is  not  surprising  that  they  be- 
came discouraged. 

The  entire  period  of  their  adventures,  were  it  long  or 
short,  is  replete  with  attractive  interest.  While  it  was  a 
most  realistic  episode  to  those  engaged  in  it,  it  has  come 
to  be  regarded  almost  like  the  half-forgotten  adventures  in 
dreamland.  It  appeals  alike  to  the  student  of  history  and 
to  the  fancy  of  the  poet.  The  Rev.  Mrs.  Phebe  A.  Hanaford, 
one  of  the  distinguished  daughters  of  Nantucket,  has  writ- 
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ten  a  spirited  poem  in  regard  to  it,  which  we  have  her  kind 
permission  to  reproduce : 

A  THOUSAND  YEARS  AGO. 

Almost  a  thousand  years  ago, 

The  Norsemen's  venturous  keel 
Ploughed  from  the  icy-island  bays, 

x\nd  found,  for  woe  or  weal. 
The  land  we  call  our  native  isle, 

The  harbors  that  we  know; 
They  looked  upon  Nantucket's  shores 

A  thousand  years  ago. 

Almost  a  thousand  years  ago, 

Where  now  our  steamer  plies. 
Waved  in  the  breeze  the  yellow  hair, 

And  gleamed  the  azure  eyes, 
Of  those  who  won  the  Viking's  fame, 

While  sailing  to  and  fro. 
With  steadfast  scorn  of  hardship's  borne, 

A  thousand  years  ago. 

Almost  a  thousand  years  ago. 

While  tracing  their  watery  way, 
They  saw  afar  the  island  lone. 

Which  in  their  pathway  lay; 
Watched  the  breakers  against  it  dash. 

Heedless  who  dwelt  there,  friend  or  foe. 
Those  dauntless  men  of  brave  renown, 

A  thousand  years  ago. 

Almost  a  thousand  years  ago, 

They  saw  the  bluff  of  sand. 
Where  now  we  see  the  beacon  light 

Far  flash  o'er  sea  and  land. 
They  dreamed  not  of  the  mighty  wave 

That  after  them  would  flow. 
Those  hardy  sailors  from  the  north, 

A  thousand  years  ago. 

Almost  a  thousand  years  ago. 

Yet  history  casts  a  ray. 
Which  tells  of  old  Nantucket  life, 

In  that  traditional  day; 
And  we,  who  at  this  distant  time. 

Are  proud  that  tale  to  know. 
Rejoice  that  those  stern  Norsemen  came, 

A  thousand  years  ago. 

It  is  almost  beyond  belief  that  this  vast  continent,  rich 
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to  repletion  with  undeveloped  resources,  should  have  lain 
idle  for  many  'lundreds  of  years  after  it  was  first  dis- 
covered, and  portions  of  it  occupied,  by  those  possessed  with 
sufficient  perseverance  to  do  what  they  did,  and  intelligent 
enough  to  have  their  experiences  chronicled  in  enduring 
form.  What  a  strange  fatality  that  the  seed  then  planted  did 
not  take  earlier  root  in  some  one  of  the  many  populous  and 
wealthy  nations  of  the  old  world,  which  were  in  the  full  tide 
of  enterprising  and  successful  existence  throughout  the  en- 
tire period.  But  it  did  not,  and  we  are  left  mainly  to 
conjecture  as  to  what  happened  to  the  island  and  the 
surrounding  region  for  the  six  centuries  after  the  departure 
of  the  Norsemen,  down  past  the  time  of  Columbus  and  still 
on  to  the  coming  of  Gosnold  in  1602. 

In  1 641  the  island  was  conveyed  by  James  Forrett,  rep- 
resenting William,  Earl  of  Sterling,  to  Thomas  Mayhew, 
his  son  Thomas,  and  their  associates.  The  deed  provided 
"That  the  Government  that  the  said  Thomas  Mayhew 
and  Thomas  Mayhew  his  son  and  their  associates  shall  set 
up  there  shall  be  such  as  is  now  establisht  in  the  Massa- 
chusetts aforesaid." 

In  1659  Thomas  Mayhew  conveyed  the  island  to  nine 
men  who  had  been  chosen  associates,  viz. :  Tristram 
Coffyn,  Thomas  Macy,  Christopher  Hussey,  Richard 
Swain,  Thomas  Barnard,  Peter  Coffin,  Stephen  Greenleaf, 
John  Swain  and  William  Pile,  reserving  a  certain  por- 
tion thereof  and  rights  for  himself.  (His  son  did  not 
join,  and  is  not  mentioned,  in  the  deed.  It  is  probable 
that  he  had  died.) 

In  the  same  year  the  ten  original  white  owners,  de- 
siring to  encourage  emigration  from,  the  mainland,  chose 
ten  other  associates,  each  of  the  first  ten  naming  one.  The 
Indian  title  to  the  greater  part  of  the  island  was  soon  after 
obtained  by  the  original  owners  from  the  head  Sachems, 
Wanackmamack  and  Nickanoose.  In  this  simple  manner 
the  white  ownership  and  occupancy  of  the  island  was  ac- 
complished, and  civilized  government  inaugurated. 
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Early  in  1659,  when  Thomas  Mayhew  was  endeavoring 
to  interest  desirable  parties  on  the  mainland  to  become 
"Associates,"  Tristram  Coffyn,  then  a  resident  of  Salis- 
bury, Mass.  (where  most  of  the  associate  c  lers  lived), 
made  a  voyage  of  inquiry  and  obser  tion  to  the  island. 
He  first  visited  "Martin's  Vineyard,"  and,  taking  from 
there  Peter  Folger  (the  grandfather  of  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin) as  an  interpreter  of  the  Indian  language,  proceeded 
to  Nantucket.  His  favorable  report  on  his  return  to  Sal- 
isbury is  supposed  to  have  led  to  the  enlistment  in  the 
enterprise  of  the  eight  persons  needed. 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  early  inhabitants  of  the  island, 
with  the  exception  of  Peter  Folger,  were  illiterate.  This 
is  an  error.  A  number  of  lengthy  autograph  letters  of  Tris- 
tram Coffyn,  unusually  well  composed  and  written  for  that 
period,  which  are  preserved  in  the  archives  of  the  State 
Department  at  Albany,  are  conclusive  evidence  to  the  con- 
trary as  far  as  he  is  concerned.  These  letters  compare 
favorably  in  every  way  with  the  early  letters  of  George 
Washington,  written  a  hundred  years  later,  and  there  is 
little  doubt  that  at  least  a  majority  of  the  early  settlers 
were  equally  well  educated,  having  arrived  recently  from 
England,  where  educational  advantages  were  available. 

Thomas  Macy  and  his  family  were  the  first  white  resi- 
dents. Most  of  the  other  associate  owners  soon  joined 
them.  Many  others  came  and  a  large  white  population  was 
the  early  result.  It  is  creditable  alike  to  the  Indians  and 
to  the  newcomers  that  during  nearly  two  centuries  before 
the  former  became  extinct,  they  lived  together  in  peace. 
The  leaders  of  the  white  residents  were  not  quite  so  fortu- 
nate among  themselves.  Although  no  blood  was  shed, 
there  were  occasions  when  much  bitterness  of  feeling  was 
manifested.  A  number  of  them  were  evidently  able,  stubborn 
men,  and  their  dissensions  over  the  public  affairs  of  the 
island  lasted  as  long  as  they  lived.  The  children  and 
grandchildren  of  the  first  owners  in  numerous  instances 
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intermarried^  and  their  more  remote  descendants  followed 
them  in  this  respect.  Now,  most  of  the  native  born  resi- 
dents are  of  kindred  blood,  the  various  lines  being  directly 
traceable  to  the  earliest  settlers,  through  the  ample  and 
accurate  records  which  have  been  preserved.  Whether 
this  fact  causes  them  to  live  with  one  another  in  entire 
peace  and  harmony,  outsiders  are  not  supposed  to  know. 

Down  to  1693,  Nantucket  belonged  to  New  York,  which 
had  duly  ratified  and  confirmed  its  form  of  government 
and  the  laws  it  had  enacted.  In  that  year  the  island  was 
ceded  to  Massachusetts.  About  this  time  the  whale  fishery 
industry  was  commenced,  and,  with  its  collateral  branches, 
occupied  the  attention  of  the  people  to  the  exclusion  of 
almost  all  other  enterprises  for  many  years.  It  was  carried 
on  so  successfully  that  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution 
the  island  had  one  hundred  and  forty  vessels  engaged  in 
it  This  period  was  closed,  and  the  lucrative  busi- 
ness destroyed  by  the  war  of  the  Revolution.  At 
the  close  of  the  eight  almost  endless  years  of  hardship 
and  suffering,  the  old  occupation  was  resumed  and 
resulted  in  another  long  continuance  of  good  fortune  for 
Nantucket.  The  war  of  18 12,  sometimes  called  the  second 
war  for  Independence,  again  broke  up  the  business  and 
impoverished  most  of  the  inhabitants.  Surviving  the  three 
disastrous  years  of  its  duration,  the  islanders  once  more, 
with  all  their  old-time  vigor,  began  to  send  their  vessels 
forth  in  pursuit  of  the  whale.  '^' 


*  In  the  course  of  the  two  wars  with  England,  Nantucket  was 
so  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  the  enemy  that  the  patriotic  sentiment  of 
its  people  had  to  be  in  a  great  degree  suppressed.  Instances  occurred, 
however,  when  the  smouldering  fire  suddenly  flashed  forth  in  impul- 
sive defiance.  One  incident  of  this  kind  is  related,  which  the  writer 
does  not  remember  to  have  seen  in  print,  where  a  woman  was  the 
responsible  party.  One  day  she  received  a  letter  from  the  captain  of 
an  English  war  vessel  which  lay  at  anchor  off  the  harbor,  worded 
as  follows :     "If  you  do  not  at  once  send  your  cattle  down  to  the 

beach  where  we  can  get  them,  I'll !"    She  immediately  sent  back 

this  message  i    "I  have  no  cattle  to  send  you,  but  if  I  had !" 
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Throughout  the  eras  of  prosperity  with  which  the 
island  was  blessed,  from  1693  until  many  years  after  the 
close  of  the  war  of  181 2,  the  islanders  were  not  free  from 
vicissitudes.  The  hardy  race  that  had  risen  above  such 
crushing  discomfitures  as  they  had  experienced  were 
equal  to  almost  any  emergency,  and  most  of  the  time  for  a 
full  century  and  a  half  the  Town  of  Nantucket  was  the 
nucleus  of  a  thriving  vbusiness  that  extended  over  the 
waters  of  every  sea  and  ocean  and  to  every  civilized  land. 

As  years  rolled  by,  however,  serious  changes  occurred, 
which  led  to  the  gradual  but  certain  decline  and  exhaustion 
of  this  wealth  producing  industry.  What  the  long  and 
terrible  wars  failed  to  accomplish  was  brought  about  by  a 
number  of  unfortunate  drawbacks.  The  most  influential 
of  these  were  an  increasing  competition,  the  growing 
scarcity  of  the  whale,  the  discovery  of  gold  in  California  in 
1849,  the  finding  of  petroleum,  and  the  enlistment  of  many 
of  the  young  men  for  service  in  the  Civil  War. 

When  approaching  the  town  the  voyager  is  surprised  at 
the  sight  of  what  appears  to  him  a  city  of  some  twenty 
thousand  inhabitants.  Most  of  the  buildings  which  make 
it  seem  so  large  were  erected  years  ago,  when  the  popula- 
tion was  much  larger  than  it  is  at  present. 

It  is  by  some  regarded  almost  as  a  providential  thing 
that  about  the  time  the  last  of  Nantucket's  whale  ships 
came  home  to  her  decaying  wharfs,  to  sail  no  more, 
strangers  began  to  frequent  the  island  in  such  numbers 
that  the  residents  saw  in  this  new  field  their  future  de- 
pendence. Had  not  this  fresh  source  of  profit  developed, 
not  much  more  would  have  been  heard  of  the  "little  purple 
isle''  which  is  now  known  far  and  wide  as  one  of  the  most 
interesting,  desirable  and  healthful  of  our  summer  resorts. 
'Each  one  of  the  few  visitors  who  found  his  way  here  forty 
years  ago,  on  returning  home,  became  an  active  advertising 
agent,  spreading  abroad  convincing  facts  as  to  the  un- 
equalled advantages  and  attractions  of  the  island.     This, 
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together  with  other  influences,  has  led  from  10,000  to  15,- 
000  people  to  come  to  Nantucket  every  summer  in  recent 
years. 

Formerly,  after  the  passing  of  the  whale  fishery,  real 
estate,  if  sold  at  all,  brought  a  small  price;  the  buildings 
were  bought  (often  for  removal  to  the  mainland),  and  the 
lot  thrown  in  as  of  no  account.  Now,  handsome  and  costly 
new  cottages  appear  on  every  side,  the  old  buildings  are 
fully  occupied,  and  every  year  desirable  sites  are  grow- 
ing more  and  more  valuable. 

In  1 88 1,  the  Coffin  family  held  a  reunion  on  the  island, 
in  commemoration  of  the  200th  anniversary  of  the  death 
of  Tristram  Coffyn,  the  founder  of  the  ''Clan"  in  America. 
As  most  of  the  residents  were  descendants  of  that  worthy 
patriarch,  the  interest  in  this  gathering  was  quite  general 
among  them.  It  brought  from  every  State  and  Territory 
in  the  Union  those  who  held  it  an  honor  to  be  able  to  claim 
him  as  their  ancestor.  The  following  passages  taken  from 
one  of  the  addresses  deliverd  at  that  time,  may  have  some 
interest  for  the  stranger  within  the  gates,  or,  rather  within 
the  bar : 

''The  dear  little  island  still  stands!  Despite  the  storms 
of  centuries  that  have  broken  upon  it,  the  thunders  of 
foreign  and  civil  wars  around  it,  and  its  never-ending 
bombardment  by  the  ocean,  it  yet  maintains  its  position 
as  the  most  advanced  and  exposed  outpost  of  our  country. 
For  a  long  period  commercial  prosperity  smiled  upon  it; 
the  names  of  its  merchants  were  known  throughout  the 
world;  but  that  fair  day  has  passed  by,  perhaps  not  to  re- 
turn. Its  ships  once  ploughed  the  waves  of  every  sea; 
long  ago  the  last  of  them  all  came  home  never  to  go  forth 
again.  Its  storehouses  were  closed,  its  docks  fell  to  decay, 
its  once  thriving  centre  became 

'An  ancient  town,  a  very  ancient  town, 
With  rotten  wharves,  and  quiet,  grassy  streets, 
And  quaint  old  houses  wrinkled  in  the  sun/ 
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No  longer  do  its  mothers,  wives  and  sweethearts  wave 
from  the  housetops  to  the  lessening  sails  that  are  carrying 
their  loved  ones  from  them — no  longer  do  they  sweep  the 
horizon  with  anxious  eye  watching  for  their  return.  How 
many  thousands  of  manly  spirits,  that  never  quailed  at  the 
post  of  duty  and  danger,  have  grown  depressed  as  bold 
Sankoty  Head  sank  from  their  sight  below  the  waste  of 
waters  on  the  outward  voyage — and  how  their  hearts 
thrilled  with  new  life  and  hope  and  love  as  the  old  familiar 
headland  loomed  once  again  upon  their  eager  view,  when 
homeward  bound!  Most  of  those  who  thus  went  and 
came  in  those  busy  years  are  now  peacefully  sleeping  in 
the  graveyards  of  their  island  home,  and  nearly  all  who 
were  wont  to  bid  them  an  affectionate  farewell  and  wel- 
come them  joyously  back,  are  resting  beside  them.  A 
few  of  the  old  captains  and  mates  still  live,  true  and 
modest  men,  preferring  deeds  rather  than  words.  Long 
may  their  kindly,  weather-beaten  faces  be  seen  along  the 
streets  of  their  native  town!  Serious  will  be  the  day  for 
Nantucket  upon  which  she  lays  their  last  survivor  beneath 
her  sward. 

''But  a  new  era  has  dawned  upon  this  old  home  of  our 
fathers — an  era  of  education  and  culture.  Many  talented 
and  accomplished  men  and  women  have  gone  out  from  it 
to  larger  fields  of  labor,  and  have  brought  it  credit  b'y 
their  distinguished  careers,  and  their  numbers  will  doubt- 
less be  increased  in  the  future.  The  devotee  of  "the  al- 
mighty dollar,"  who  voyages  hither  expecting  to  find  a 
primitive,  simple-hearted  community,  upon  which  his 
presence  will  make  a  profound  impression,  returns  to  his 
home  a  sadder  and  wiser  man.  In  calibre  of  intellect,  in 
general  intelligence  and  advanced  thought,  and  in  self- 
respecting  dignity  of  mind  and  manner,  its  people  are  in 
advance  of  the  majority  of  their  mainland  cousins.  Its 
future  now  presents  a  brighter  prospect  than  any  portion 
of  its  past  has  realized.     The  sagacious  whale  may  come 
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now  and  then  and  sport  off  its  very  harbor,  but  he  is  well 
entitled  to  thus  harmlessly  avenge  himself  upon  the  old 
captains  for  their  former  wholesale  slaughter  of  his  kind. 
Countless  flocks  no  longer  feed  upon  its  common  lands, 
and  the  famous  "shearing  time"  and  its  gala  festivals  are 
now  unknown.  But  with  the  minds  of  its  people  grown 
broad  and  bright,  they  can  well  afford  to  let  the  harpoon 
rust  in  idleness;  with  the  scream  of  its  feminine  engine 
echoing  across  the  moors,  they  care  not  to  listen  for  the 
bleating  of  the  sheep ;  and  who  would  willingly  exchange  its 
well-bred  society  of  youth  and  beauty  of  the  present,  for 
the  romping  assemblages  of  its  lads  and  lasses  of  the  days 
agone?  Hosts  of  congenial  visitors,  attracted  by  its  ex- 
hilarating, health-giving  climate,  and  by  the  pleasant  and 
sincere  life  here  to  be  enjoyed,  are  thronging  to  it  more 
and  more  as  their  summer  home,  and  the  posterity  of  its 
own  children  will  return  to  it  by  thousands  as  the  years 
go  on.  A  century  hence  its  summer  population  will  have  in- 
creased tenfold  and  more,  and  its  own  inhabitants  in  like 
ratio.  Villas  in  the  style  of  the  new  period,  and  business 
and  public  buildings  corresponding  to  them,  will  have  taken 
the  places  of  the  time-honored  structures  now  in  existence, 
and  monuments  will  have  been  erected  to  the  worthy  mem- 
ory of  many  of  the  island  patriarchs,  by  their  numerous 
and  appreciative  descendants. 

''Among  these  memorials,  but  not  of  them,  I  trust  will 
appear,  standing  upon  an  elevation  within  the  bounds  of 
the  domain  once  occupied  by  his  tribe,  a  towering  statue 
in  dusky  bronze,  representing  the  venerable  Indian  sachem 
Wanackmamack,  the  tried  and  true  friend  of  our  an- 
cestors. Save  upon  some  of  our  islands,  and  within  the 
limits  of  the  original  colony  founded  by  the  immortal  Penn, 
there  is  scarcely  a  spot  in  all  our  vast  possessions  where 
such  a  monument  could  with  propriety  be  erected  by  the 
conquering  invader.  But  here  it  may  stand  out  boldly 
against  the  sky,  without  reproach  to  any,  for  here  the  dark 
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blood  of  the  rightful  owner  of  the  soil  was  never  shed; 
here  the  native  and  the  stranger  lived  in  peace  together. 
The  memorials  to  our  fathers  will  be  emblematic  of  prog- 
ress, of  civilization,  of  a  comparatively  brief  American 
past,  but  of  a  great  and  expanding  future ;  while  the 
sculptured  form  of  the  ancient  sachem  will  be  typical  of  a 
past  running  far  back  into  the  twilight  of  the  mythical 
ages,  but  of  a  future  composed,  alas!  only  of  dust  and 
ashes,  and  of  romantic  associations.  Where  in  all  the  an- 
nals of  our  species  can  there  be  found  passages  so  touching, 
so  replete  with  pathetic  and  mournful  interest,  as  those  relat- 
ing to  this  silent  people  of  the  forest  and  their  swift-coming 
destiny!  The  statue  should  be  a  simple,  majestic  figure, 
with  its  strong  arms  folded,  its  great  head  half-bowed,  with 
an  expression  of  unutterable  sadness  and  loneliness  resting 
upon  its  noble  countenance,  and  with  its  immovable  metallic 
eyes  turned  in  a  sorrowful,  unending  gaze  toward  the  crim- 
son West,  where  the  earthly  sun  of  the  red  man's  race  will 
then  have  gone  down  to  rise  no  more." 


THE  JETHRO  COFFIN  HOUSE— THE 
HORSESHOE  HOUSE— THE  OLDEST 
HOUSE. 

This  ancient  habitation  is  not  only  the  oldest  building  on 
Nantucket  Island,  but  is  one  of  the  first  houses  erected 
within  the  limits  of  the  present  town.  It  was  built  in  1686, 
twenty-six  years  after  the  first  white  settlers  came  to  the 
island.  That  was  an  early  day  in  the  civilized  history  of 
the  country.  It  was  eighty-four  years  after  Gosnold's 
discovery,  sixty-six  years  after  the  landing  of  the  May- 
flower, forty-six  years  before  Washington  was  born,  and 
ninety  years  prior  to  the  breaking  out  of  the  Revolution. 
The  witchcraft  craze  was  then  rife  in  the  white  settle- 
ments in  Massachusetts,  its  baleful  influence  being  felt  in 
almost  every  household. 

The  old  house  having  been  built  for  Jethro  Coflin  (by  his 
father  Peter,  a  son  of  the  pioneer,  Tristram  Coffyn),  is 
properly  called  "The  Jethro  Coffin  House."  As  it  was 
erected  at  the  time  of  the  witchcraft  excitement,  the  con- 
clusion is  natural  that  the  brick  character  built  in  the  front 
of  the  chimney  was  intended  for  a  horseshoe,  to  protect 
the  inmates  from  the  machinations  of  the  evil  one.  As 
there  appears  to  be  no  other  satisfactory  solution  of  the 
question,  that  theory  has  been  adopted  by  most  of  those 
who  have  become  interested  in  it.  A  statement  will  be 
found  on  another  page  that  it  was  called"  the  Horse- Shoe 
House  early  in  the  last  century.  Hence  it  is  properly 
termed  "The  Horse-Shoe  House."  The  name  by  which 
it  has  become  best  known  to  the  present  generation,  how- 
ever, "The  Oldest  House,"  is  the  one  deemed  most  appro- 
priate for  the  title  of  this  book. 

For   a   time  after  it  was   abandoned   as   a   dwelling,   a 
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portion  of  it  was  used  as  a  hay  barn.  Then  for  a  period  it 
was  exhibited  to  visitors  as  an  object  of  antiquarian  inter- 
est. When  it  was  purchased  for  the  purpose  of  preserva- 
tion, in  1 881,  it  was  in  a  dilapidated  condition,  as  shown 
b}^  one  of  the  ihustrations.  But  time  and  neglect  had 
failed  to  render  it  a  hopeless  ruin.  A  new  roof,  a  new 
cornice  to  the  old  chimney  top,  some  strengthening  timbers 
and  the  re-covering  of  a  portion  of  the  sides  with  shingles, 
were  the  principal  things  done.  The  intention  was  to 
have  only  such  repairs  made  as  were  required  to  prolong 
the  existence  of  the  building  without  altering  its  general 
appearance. 

The  original  shingles  had  been  torn  from  the  exterior 
all  around  as  high  up  as  hands  could  reach,  and  carried 
away  as  souvenirs.  To  replace  them,  old  shingles  were 
obtained  from  a  house  that  was  being  demolished  in  an- 
other part  of  the  town,  and  were  carefully  put  on.  A  sign 
was  nailed  up,  stating  that  the  shingles  within  reach  were 
not  the  original  ones,  and  requesting  that  they  be  allowed 
to  remain.  But  the  sign  lettering  soon  faded,  and  the  ap- 
peal was  not  regarded.  In  a  few  years  most  of  those 
substituted  were  gone,  and  it  became  necessary  to  deface 
the  sides  of  the  house  with  new  shingles.  One  day  the 
owner  happened  to  be  present  when  a  merry  party  of 
strangers  drove  up,  mounted  the  seats  of  their  open  car- 
riage and  wrenched  off  a  number  of  the  old-looking 
shingles.  What  could  he  do  but  smile?  Was  it  not  compli- 
mentary to  his  valued  relic  that  people  from  afar  should 
wish  to  take  pieces  of  it  away  with  them  to  their  homes? 
Besides,  had  he  not  himself,  among  his  many  depredations 
in  this  line,  carried  off  old  tiles  from  the  Roman  Forum, 
bits  of  carved  stone  from  the  Parthenon,  and  pieces  of 
polished  marble  from  the  ruins  of  Capernaum?  If  the 
doing  of  such  things  be  pilfering,  then  he  and  they  were 
alike  guilty,  and  he  could  not  reprove  them. 

A  minister,  for  some  years  a  resident  of  the  island,  taking 
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one  of  the  substituted  shingles,  very  skillfully  carved  it  into 
the  form  of  a  dagger,  attached  a  card  bearing  a  brief 
historical  account  of  the  building,  and  sent  it  several 
hundreds  of  miles  to  one  of  his  old  parishoners  who  bore 
the  name  of  Coffin.  Not  especially  valuing  antique  things, 
but  having  a  relative  of  the  same  name  whom  she  knew 
did  take  a  lively  interest  in  them,  she  sent  it  to  him,  un- 
aware that  he  was  the  owner  of  the  house  and  that  the 
nicely  carved  dagger  was  made  from  one  of  the  repair 
shingles  he  had  procured.  In  this  case  it  was  years  be- 
fore the  bread  returned,  and  when  it  came,  singular  to  re- 
late, it  arrived  in  the  shape  of  a  dagger  and  through  the 
hands  of  a  clergyman  at  that! 

While  repairs  were  being  made,  it  was  discovered  that 
originally  the  house  had  been  as  large  entirely  across  the 
rear  as  it  now  is  at  the  west  end,  an  additional  flue  (the 
fifth)  leading  from  the  chimney  out  to  the  siding  over  the 
present  vacant  space,  and  charred  pieces  of  timber  were 
uncovered  in  that  part  of  the  building.  It  is  supposed  that 
after  a  small  portion  of  the  structure  at  the  rear  was  burned, 
it  was  reduced  to  its  present  size. 

In  the  centre  of  the  horse-shoe,  a  small  patch  of  mortar 
may  be  observed.  It  is  a  durable  kind,  made  from  shells. 
When  the  mason  was  replacing  the  top  bricks  on  the 
chimney  he  discovered  some  letters  traced  in  this  old 
mortar.  Upon  applying  to  the  place  a  brush  dipped  in 
oil,  the  letters  came  out  distinctly,  and  were  found  to  be 
"J-  C.,"  the  initials  of  Jethro  Coffin,  the  first  occupant.  A 
number  of  the  older  residents  of  the  island  at  that  time 
came  and  looked  at  the  letters  with  curious  interest,  never 
having  heard  of  their  existence  before. 

On  the  side  of  the  chimney  in  the  garret,  on  a  piece  of 
mortar  perhaps  a  foot  in  diameter,  in  figures  about  eight 
inches  long,  was  found  the  date  1686.  Unfortunately,  in 
putting  an  iron  support  through  the  chimney,  the  mortar 
was  dislodged  and  the  figures  destroyed. 
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Relic  hunters  were  so  intent  upon  securing  pieces  of  the 
building  that  when  the  repairs  were  completed,  it  was 
necessary  to  close  and  fasten  the  doors  and  windows  to 
prevent  the  inside  from  being  carried  away  in  small  por- 
tions. And  so  it  remained  for  five  years,  until  1886.  Then, 
in  celebration  of  the  200th  anniversary  of  the  building  of 
the  house,  the  interior,  which  had  up  to  that  time  been  in 
an  unsafe  condition  for  visitors,  was  repaired,  care  be- 
ing taken  to  leave  everything  as  little  changed  as  possible. 
The  floors,  composed  of  the  original  wide  boards,  the  oak 
timbers,  double  walls,  split  cedar  lath,  hand-made  nails, 
ship-knee  braces,  small  paned  window  sash,  Indian  closet, 
and  substantially  the  entire  house,  remains  as  it  was. 

Two  of  the  three  fire-places  were  not  touched.  The  one 
in  the  west  room,  on  the  ground  floor,  however,  was  ma- 
terially altered.  An  enclosed  closet  with  door  occupied 
its  northern  side  or  end,  and  the  fireplace  itself  was  of 
the  same  size  as  the  one  in  the  east  room.  Observing  the 
rounding  shape  of  the  brick  work  on  the  north  side  of  the 
closet,  corresponding  with  that  of  the  south  side  or  end  of 
the  fireplace,  it  was  suggested  that  perhaps  the  closet 
once  formed  a  part  of  a  greater  fireplace.  The  mason  re- 
moved a  few  bricks  at  the  rear  end  of  the  closet  and, 
thrusting  his  hand  through  the  opening  and  back  through 
the  vacant  space  beyond,  touched  another  wall  and  brought 
out — soot!  At  once  the  order  was  given  to  tear  out  the 
south  wall  of  the  closet,  and  within  an  hour,  after  having 
been  so  dwarfed,  probably  for  more  than  a  century,  the 
fireplace  resumed  its  original  size  and  shape,  as  it  now 
appears. 

Visitors  will  be  interested  in  observing  that  similar 
changes  would  restore  the  fireplace  in  the  east  room, 
making  it  of  the  same  size  as  that  in  the  west  room,  but 
as  an  object  of  curiosity  it  was  left  in  the  same  shape  in 
which  it  has  been  from  the  time  when  the  memory  of 
those  now   living   ''runneth   not   to   the   contrary."     It  is 
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inferred  that  when  the  house  was  built,  and  for  long  after- 
wards, wood  was  plentiful  on  the  island,  and  that  it  was 
the  custom  to  burn  huge  logs  in  the  ample  fireplaces;  that 
finally  wood  became  scarce,  and  the  plan  was  ingeniously 
devised  to  reduce  the  size  of  the  fireplaces  and  at  the  same 
time  add  much  needed  closets  to  the  establishment.  The 
fireplace  in  the  Mary  Gardner  chamber  remains  the  same 
as  when  first  built. 

After  the  completion  of  the  repairs  to  the  interior,  the 
house  was  thrown  open  for  public  inspection  for  a  short 
time.  One  item  of  the  "repairs"  consisted  in  the  careful 
removal  of  the  many  names  and  scraps  of  sentiment  which 
had  been  written  years  before  in  pencil  in  every  available 
place  about  the  rooms.  New  ones  began  to  appear  so  rapid- 
ly, however,  that  it  became  necessary  to  station  guards  to 
warn  people  that  it  was  not  allowed  and  also  to  prevent 
the  tearing  off  of  pieces  that  could  be  easily  dislodged. 

Among  a  number  of  diverting  incidents  that  occurred 
at  the  time,  one  is  remembered.  Two  comfortably  dressed 
middle-aged  dames,  of  substantial  appearance,  were  listen- 
ing to  the  relation  of  facts  regarding  the  ancient  head- 
stone of  John  Gardner  with  evident  attention.  The  narrator 
had  told  them  that  the  house  was  built  on  land  which  that 
patriarch  gave  to  the  young  couple,  Jethro  and  Mary,  at 
the  time  of  their  marriage  in  1686;  that  the  headstone 
had  been  brought  here  recently  to  be  preserved  in  his 
daughter's  bridal  chamber,  and  a  new  one  placed  at  his 
grave  in  the  earliest  island  burial  ground.  Pointing  out 
of  the  open  window,  he  concluded  with  the  statement: 
''Across  the  fields  yonder,  do  you  see  that  well-preserved 
old  house?  That  is  the  home  of  Josiah  Cofifin  Gardner,  a 
descendant  of  Jethro  and  Mary  Gardner  Coffin.  The 
Gardners  have  an  oil  portrait  of  Mary  taken  from  life, 
which  you  ought  to  see.  It  hangs  on  the  wall  of  their 
sitting  room."  One  of  the  women,  after  gazing  at  the 
house  indicated,  looked  up  through  her  glasses  and  asked. 
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in  all  sincerity:  ''Is  she  a-living-  yet?"  The  custodians 
privately  tell  many  amusing  little  "yarns"  of  like  char- 
acter, some  of  which,  gentlewomen  as  they  are,  they  would 
object  to  having  appear  in  print. 

After  the  celebration  of  its  two  hundredth  year  was 
concluded,  the  carpenters  and  masons  pronouncing  it 
''good  for  at  least  another  hundred  years,"  it  was  again 
securely  closed  and  left  in  that  inhospitable  state  for  eleven 
years  more.  The  winds  and  storms  of  summer  and  winter, 
which  wrought  damage  to  many  other  buildings  on  the 
island,  failed  to  harm  the  oldest  one  of  them  all  during 
that  period. 

Meantime,  the  requests  by  summer  visitors  that  they 
should  be  allowed  to  see  the  interior  became  so  numerous 
and  insistent  that  eight  years  ago,  in  July,  1897,  it  was 
opened,  as  an  experiment,  to  sightseers,  for  the  season. 
Miss  Ellen  Clisbe  Bartlett,  of  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  acting 
for  two  years  as  the  first  custodian.  For  the  past  six  years 
the  present  custodian,  Mrs.  Anna  Starbuck  Jenks,  has  oc- 
cupied the  position.  Those  who  have  heard  them  narrate 
the  real  and  legendary  history  involved,  experienced  no 
surprise  that  ladies  of  their  standing  and  acquirements 
should  be  willing  to  act  in  such  a  capacity.  Their  genial 
enthusiasm  in  telling  the  oft-repeated  story  has  shown  their 
affectionate  regard  for  the  old  manse.  Undoubtedly  this 
very  fact  has  aided  materially  in  gaining  the  gratifying 
success  with  which  the  little  enterprise  has  been  favored. 

Having  thus  chronicled  a  few  of  the  many  minor  items 
of  information,  some  of  which  have  not  been  published  be- 
fore, we  will  proceed  to  the  more  interesting  portions  of  the 
book,  the  valued  writings  of  many  kindly  disposed  friends. 
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By  William  C.  Folger.* 

"The  late  Benjamin  Franklin  Folger,  who  died  March  22, 
1859,  aged  eighty- two  years  and  eleven  months,  was  by  all, 
or  nearly  all,  intelligent  persons  on  the  island  considered 
the  very  best  genealogist  here,  and  the  person  most  re- 
liable then  living  for  dates  and^  facts  regarding  the  early 
history  of  the  island,  its  buildings,  etc.  He  had  made  these 
matters  a  study  from  his  youth,  and  had  consulted  early 
records  and  many  ancient  people  on  these  subjects.  He  told 
me  the  oldest  house  on  the  island  then  standing,  some  years 
before  his  death,  was  the  Jethro  Coffin  house,  on  North 
Shore  Hill,  which  was  built  in  1686.  This  house  was  pur- 
chased by  the  first  Nathaniel  Paddack,  from  the  Coffin 
family,  in  1707,  and  it  was  in  the  possession  of  the  Pad- 
dack family  long  after  I  was  born.  This  is  the  house  that 
Tristram  Coffin,  Esq.,  and  his  brother  bought  and  repaired 
in  1881.  He  told  me  also  that  the  next  oldest  one  was 
the  Meader  house,  in  Polpis,  near  the  Quaise  line,  a  part 
of  which  was  nearly  as  old  as  the  Jethro  Coffin  house. 

"The  house  on  North  street  owned  by  Edward  Burdett 
and  his  wife  is  an  old  one.  It  was  originally  a  single  house, 
and  was  built  in  Squam  in  1702,  by  Nathan  Folger,  Sr., 
who  lived  in  it  until  171 6,  when  he  had  it  taken  down  and 
erected  on  its  present  site,  adding  another  part,  and  making 
it,  as  at  present,  a  double  house. 

'T  believe  the  next  oldest  dwelling  standing  on  the  island 
is  the  George  Swain  house,  in  Polpis,  recently  owned  and 
occupied  by  his  daughter.  Love  Smith.    This  old  house  was 

*  The  late  William  C.  Folger  occupied  much  the  same  place  in  pub- 
lic •  stimation  as  a  reliable  genealogist  and  authority  in  historical 
matters  pertaining  to  the  island  as  Benjamin  Franklin  Folger  filled 
in  his  earlier  day.  The  former  contributed  the  following  facts  to 
the  Nantucket  Inquirer  and  Mirror  some  years  before  his  death. 
They  also  appear  in  Godfrey's  Guide,  at  pages  231-2. — Editor. 
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bnilt  in  1704,  by  John  Swain,  Sr.,  for  his  daughter  Eliza- 
beth, who  married  Joshua  Sevolle,  a  tailor  by  trade.  Eliza- 
beth was  born  May  17,  1676,  and  died  May  24,  1760." 


FROM  "TRUSTUM  AND  HIS  GRANDCHILDREN." 

The  following  graphic  description  of  the  Oldest  House,  etc.,  is 
taken  from  the  late  Harriet  B.  Worron's  remarkable  work,  Trustum 
and  His  Grandchildren,  published  in  1881.  She  lived  in  the  house 
when  a  child,  and  always  afterwards  regarded  it  and  the  incidents 
of  its  history  with  a  warmth  of  feeling  seldom  bestowed  by  a  human 
being  upon  an  inanimate  object. — Editor. 

''John  Gardner  had  gradually  cleared  away  the  bushes 
and  smaller  trees,  which  had  been  left  standing,  for  most 
of  the  heavy  timber  had  been  cut  down  in  that  part  of  the 
island,  which  had  been  most  thickly  settled;  and  before 
the  arrival  of  Peter  Coffin  and  Jethro,  with  the  frame- 
work of  the  house,  everything  was  in  readiness  for  its  im- 
mediate erection.  The  site  selected  was  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  from  the  brow  of  the  hill,  as  it  stands  at  the 
present  day.  At  that  date,  the  rise  from  the  road  was  much 
more  abrupt  than  at  present,  the  flat  land  at  the  summit 
extending  some  fifteen  feet  farther  in  a  southerly  direction 
and  descending  almost  perpendicularly  to  the  road  below. 
Upon  this  spot,  in  the  year  1686,  the  house  was  commenced 
where  Jethro  and  Mary  were  to  spend  the  early  years  of 
their  married  life.     '•'     '^^     m^     *     * 

"It  was  at  that  time  somewhat  unusual  for  a  young 
couple  to  commence  their  married  life  in  a  house  of  their 
own,  it  having  always  been  customary  for  the  old  folks  to 
spare  a  couple  of  rooms  at  the  homestead,  which  the  mar- 
ried children  occupied  till  they  were  able  to  build  for  them- 
selves, when  the  rooms  were  given  up  to  the  next  younger 
children,  as  they  follow^ed  in  the  steps  of  their  elders; 
and  in  those  days  of  ten  or  twelve  in  a  family,  there  was 
always  one  ready  to  take  the  vacated  rooms,-  the  last  one 
often  remaining  with  the  parents,  and  then  coming  into 
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possession  of  the  homestead.  But^,  in  the  case  of  Jethro 
and  Mary,  they  were  to  step  at  once  into  their  own  home — 
a  home,  too,  which,  for  elegance  and  comfort,  surpassed  all 
around  them. 

"Substantially  built,  of  heavy  oak  timbers,  the  main 
building  occupied  a  space  of  about  eighteen  by  thirty-five 
feet.  The  roof,  which  was  very  steep,  was  covered  with 
boards  about  eighteen  inches  in  width,  running  lengthwise 
up  and  down ;  the  back  roof  running  down  over  the  lean-to, 
which  extended  across  the  whole  back  of  the  house,  the 
distance  from  the  roof  tO'  the  ground  being  so  slight 
that  a  boy  could  easily  drop  without  injury.  Two  front 
rooms,  east  and  west  rooms,  they  were  called,  having  each 
a  window  on  the  front  and  end,  and  each  opening  into  the 
front  entry,  which  entry  opened  into  a  large  porch,  which 
was  built  upon  the  south  or  front  side  of  the  house,  per- 
haps to  improve  its  appearance,  perhaps  only  for  conveni- 
ence. The  outer  entrance  to  this  porch,  which  was  really  the 
front  entrance  to  the  house,  faced  nearly  to  the  east,  with 
a  large,  heavy  oak  door,  opened  by  placing  the  fingers 
through  a  circular  hole,  an  inch  or  thereabouts  in  diameter, 
and  pressing  upwards  on  the  latch,  which  consisted  of  a  long, 
solid  bar  of  oak,  by  which  the  door  was  securely  fastened 
when  shut.  The  door  when  opened,  disclosed  an  aperture 
nearly  large  enough  to  admit  a  yoke  of  oxen.  In  the  front 
rooms  the  never-falling  beams  were  left  exposed  to  view 
all  around  the  edge  of  the  ceiling,  while  one  huge  beam 
ran  across  the  centre  of  the  ceiling,  flanked  on  each  side  by 
six  or  eight  of  smaller  dimensions,  the  whole  being  of 
heavy  oak  planking,  which  at  the  present  day  is,  to  all  ap- 
pearance, as  sound  as  when  first  placed  there.  The  huge 
fireplaces  in  the  two  front  rooms  occupied  fully  one-half 
the  length  of  the  rooms,  and  extended  nearly  to  the  ceiling, 
which  could  easily  be  reached  by  a  man  of  ordinary  height, 
standing  on  tiptoe.  The  depth  of  the  fireplace  was  in  pro- 
portion to  the  other  dimensions,  the  whole  cavity  being  of 
sufficient  size  to  accommodate  a  moderate  family  on  a  cold 
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winter  evening.  The  upper  part  of  the  house  was  reached 
by  a  flight  of  stairs,  proceeding  upwards  from  the  front 
entry,  and  which,  by  reason  of  being  built  wide  at  one  end 
and  narrowing  to  a  point  at  the  other,  contrived  to  twist 
round  as  they  ascended,  until  they  finally  ended  at  the 
landing  place  above.  At  the  head  of  the  stairs  the  choice 
was  before  you,  to  turn  to  the  left  and  pass  through  the 
dark,  slope-roof  chamber  to  the  east  chamber,  or  continue 
to  the  right  into  the  west  chamber,  which  was  the  master- 
piece of  the  house,  being  a  large,  nearly  square  room,  with 
one  window  looking  to  the  west.  Just  within  the  door,  in 
the  left  corner,  was  a  large  "ship's-knee/'  as  it  was  called, 
while  in  the  corresponding  corner  at  the  right,  and  behind 
the  door  of  the  ''Indian  closet,"  was  its  mate,  both  doing 
their  level  best  to  aid  in  strengthening  the  ponderous  beams 
used  in  the  construction  of  the  house.  Still  another  flight  of 
stairs  led  to  the  garret,  which  was  nearly  divided  into  two 
parts  by  the  chimney  and  stairway.  A  short  flight  of  rough- 
built  steps  led  to  the  scuttle  at  the  top  of  the  house,  from 
which  a  fine  view  of  the  harbor,  as  well  as  the  surrounding 
country,  could  be  obtained.  The  chimney  at  the  top  was 
ornamented  by  several  rows  of  bricks,  forming  a  rude 
cornice,  while  upon  the  south  or  front  side  of  the  chimney 
was  a  figure  of  raised  brickwork,  in  shape  like  an  inverted 
U,  having  a  perpendicular  line  of  bricks  proceeding  up- 
wards from  the  top  and  terminating  at  the  top  by  a  single 
brick  placed  in  a  horizontal  position,  the  whole  device  stand- 
ing out  from  the  chimney,  about  the  width  of  a  brick,  and 
by  some  imagined  to  represent  a  horse-shoe,  mounting 
guard  over  anything  in  the  witchcraft  line  which  should 
attempt  to  gain  access  to  the  house.  But  plain-spoken, 
sturdy  Uncle  John  Gardner  was  not  the  man  to  pin  his 
faith  to  a  horse-shoe,  and  at  the  risk  of  destroying  the  de- 
lusion which  has  been  supported  by  many,  we  will  venture 
to  say  that  neither  Peter  Coffin  nor  John  Gardner  had  any 
other  end  in  view  than  to  build  a  good,  solid,  substantial 
house,  \vhich  should  surpass  anything  yet  erected  in  comfort 
and  elegance.  The  masonry  of  the  house  was  laid  with  clay 
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mortar,  and  from  the  roof  to  the  ground  the  whole  space 
between  the  boarding  and  lathing  was  compactly  filled  with 
the  same  material,  portions  of  which  may  still  be  seen  in  the 
west  chamber,  which  remains  almost  precisely  as  it  was 
built,  nearly  two  hundred  years  ago.  Such  was  the  home 
prepared  for  Jethro  Coffin  and  Mary  Gardner,  in  the  year 
1686. 

"And  now  all  was  hurry  and  preparation  for  the  marriage, 
and  the  day  was  appointed  when  Jethro,  aged  23,  and 
Mary,  aged  sixteen,  were  to  pronounce  the  words  which 
would  unite  them  for  better  or  for  worse,  during  the  re- 
mainder of  their  lives.  The  weddings  of  two  hundred 
years  ago  were  joyful  occasions,  not  only  to  the  immediate 
families,  but  to  all  the  inhabitants,  far  and  near.  Feast- 
ing and  dancing  were  the  order  of  the  day,  and  there  was 
scarcely  a  descendant  of  the  original  proprietors  who  was 
not,  by  constant  intermarriage,  related  either  directly  or  in- 
directly, to  Jethro  Coffin,  grandson  of  Tristram.  The 
guests  were  all  assembled  in  the  new  house  to  celebrate  the 
marriage,  the  ceremony  had  commenced,  and  all  was  pro-^ 
gressing  smoothly,  when  Peter  Coffin,  the  father  of  the 
bridegroom,  suddenly  startled  the  assembly,  by  inquiring, 
in  a  firm,  peremptory  voice,  whether  a  clear  deed  of  the 
land  had  been  drawn  in  Jethro's  favor.  Now,  John  Gardner, 
while  he  fully  intended  the  land  as  a  gift  to  his  daughter, 
was  in  no  hurry  to  draw  up  legal  documents,  and,  therefore, 
the  addition  to  the  ceremony,  introduced  by  Peter  Coffin, 
was  received  by  him  with  considerable  surprise  and  no  little 
vexation,  which,  however,  he  skillfully  concealed,  and,  put- 
ting the  best  face  upon  the  matter,  proceeded  to  write  out  a 
legal  deed  of  the  property,  conveying  it  to  Jethro  Coffin  and 
wife,  and  heirs,  forever,  to  give,  sell  or  otherwise  dispose  of, 
according  as  they  should  see  fit.  This  document  being  duly 
signed,  sealed  and  delivered,  the  ceremony  proceeded  to  the 
end,  Peter  Coffin  secretly  congratulating  himself  on  his 
shrewdness  in  getting,  as  he  called  it,  the  upper  hand  of 
Uncle  John  Gardner.     *     jh     *     *     * 
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"Jethro  Coffin  and  Mary,  in  the  meantime,  had  been 
blessed  with  a  son,  whom  they  had  called  Peter,  probably 
because,  from  long  familiarity  with  the  name,  it  came 
handier  than  any  other.  Jethro  had  made  frequent  trips 
to  his  old  home,  as  well  as  to  Boston,  since  his  marriage, 
often  accompanied  by  Mary,  but  since  her  family  cares 
had  claimed  more  of  her  attention,  she  had  remained  at  her 
home,  when  Jethro  was  called  away  on  business,  and,  ever 
busy,  the  time  had  slipped  rapidly  away,  and,  though  alone 
during  the  greater  part  of  Jethro's  absence,  she  was  of  a 
lively,  cheerful  disposition,  and  could  always  find  enough 
to  occupy  her  thoughts  till  his  return.  One  warm,  pleasant 
afternoon  in  summer  she  took  little  Peter  in  her  arms  and 
walked  over  to  her  father's ;  not  a  long  walk,  by  any  means, 
but  rather  a  long  distance  for  a  neighbor,  as  we  understand 
the  term  in  these  later  days.  Little  Peter  was  duly  ad- 
mired and  commented  upon,  by  the  aunts,  uncles  and  grand- 
mother, and  especially  by  the  grandfather,  who,  like  most 
grandfathers,  was  determined  the  child  should  be  spoiled 
by  having  his  own  way;  and  the  afternoon  wore  away  in 
pleasant  conversation,  when,  just  as  the  sun  was  sinking 
in  the  west,  Mary,  with  her  child,  set  out  on  her  return. 
Carelessly  she  walked  on,  through  the  woods,  until  she 
reached  her  home,  thinking  it  was  nearly  time  for  Jethro's 
return,  and,  as  the  little  one  was  now  asleep,  she  gently 
carried  him  upstairs  to  the  west  chamber,  and,  going  be- 
low, seated  herself  in  the  straight-back,  flag-bottom  chair, 
which  had  once  belonged  to  Tristram,  the  grandfather,  and 
busied  herslef  with  her  knitting  for  the  remainder  of  the 
evening.  They  were  not  given  to  late  hours  in  those  days 
of  early  rising,  and  by  half-past  eight  Mary  had  rolled  up 
her  knitting,  and,  putting  her  knitting-sheath  carefully  in 
the  bottom  of  the  basket,  she  laid  her  work  on  top,  then, 
sweeping  up  the  straggling  ashes  from  the  hearth  with  her 
new  beach-grass  broom,  she  went  up  to  the  west  chamber, 
and  was  soon  lying  beside  little  Peter.  It  was  a  still,  clear 
moonlight  night,  almost  as  light  as  day;  and  Mary,  from 
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some  cause  or  other,  was  unusually  wakeful.  How  long 
she  lay  awake  she  could  not  tell^,  but  she  was  suddenly 
startled  by  a  slight  noise  overhead,  in  the  garret,  as  she 
thought.  It  has  been  stated  that  the  garret  was  nearly 
divided  into  two  parts  by  the  chimney,  the  passage  from 
one  part  to  the  other  having  a  steep,  sloping  roof  overhead, 
and  it  was  from  this  passage  that  the  noise  appeared  to 
proceed.  The  floor  of  the  garret  had  not  been  completely 
finished  when  the  house  was  built,  for,  having  plenty  of 
room  below,  there  had  been  no  use  for  the  room  above, 
and  so  it  happened  that  the  floor  boards,  instead  of  being 
nailed,  had  merely  been  laid  across  the  joists,  and  conse- 
quently it  required  some  skill  to  navigate  the  upper  region 
of  the  house,  for,  as  the  feet  were  planted  upon  one  end 
of  a  board,  the  other  end  would  be  apt  to  make  a  rapid 
excursion  toward  the  ridge-pole,  depositing  the  unlucky 
individual  who  made  the  attempt  through  the  frail  lath- 
work  into  the  room  below,  if  it  happened,  as  in  this  instance, 
to  be  unplastered.  Somewhat  alarmed  by  the  unusual 
gound,  she  listened  intently,  but  all  was  quiet  for  a  few 
moments,  when  suddenly  there  came  a  crash,  sounding  ten- 
fold louder  in  the  deep  stillness  of  the  night,  and  immedi- 
ately following  the  crash  the  hideous  form  of  an  Indian 
burst  through  the  closet  below,  but  a  few  feet  from  her 
bed.  Mary,  though  accustomed  to  the  red-skinned  natives 
from  her  earliest  infancy,  felt  anything  but  comfortable  at 
a  visit  from  one  of  them  at  this  unseasonable  hour,  and  a 
thrill  of  terror  ran  through  her  frame,  as  he  slowly  emerged 
from  the  closet  and  seated  himself  on  a  corner  of  the  hearth 
between  her  and  the  door,  and  leisurely  commenced  sharp- 
ning  a  long,  broad  knife,  which  he  held  in  his  hand,  while 
the  strong  smell  of  whiskey  which  pervaded  the  room  re- 
vealed the  situation  at  once.  For  several  seconds  she  lay 
watching  him,  as  he  struck  the  knife  backwards  and  for- 
wards across  the  brick  hearth,  the  strokes  sounding  with  a 
sharp,  clear  ring,  so  paralyzed  with  fear  that  she  dared  not 
move  a  finger ;  then,  summoning  all  her  strength,  with  one 
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desperate  effort,  she  snatched  her  infant  boy  from  his  bed, 
leaped  down  the  stairs  at  almost  a  single  bound — the  In- 
dian, in  his  vain  attempt  to  follow,  falling  senseless  to  the 
floor — and  dashed  out  into  the  open  air^,  through  the  woods ; 
and  if  ever  fear  lent  wings  to  mortal  man  or  woman,  it  lent 
them  to  Mary  Gardner,  on  that  memorable  midsummer 
night,  when  she  flew  tlirough  the  woods  to  her  father's 
house,  or,  as  she  herself  expressed  it,  when  relating  the  cir- 
cumstances, she  ''split  like  wildfire  to  her  father's."  There 
was  not  much  time  lost  in  rousing  the  household,  and  John 
and  his  older  sons  were  soon  on  the  road  back  to  Mary's 
house,  where  they  found  the  Indian  lying  where  he  fell,  in 
a  drunken  stupor.  Taking  him  in  charge,  they  led  him 
away  to  sleep  off  the  effects  of  his  intoxication,  when  a  les- 
son was  administered  which  served  as  a  warning  to  him 
and  any  one  else  who  should  be  inclined  to  repeat  the  ad- 
venture. It  was  the  general  opinion  that  he  had  not  in- 
tended to  commit  any  serious  mischief,  but  had  entered  the 
house  while  intoxicated,  during  Mary's  absence,  intending 
to  plunder  any  little  articles  he  might  find,  but  had  fallen 
asleep  in  the  garret,  and,  when  awakened  by  falling  through, 
was  in  just  that  state  of  intoxication  which  led  him  to 
resort  to  any  means  to  frighten  her  from  the  house,  leaving 
him  a  clear  field  for  his  depredations.  Mary  continued  at 
her  father's  during  the  remainder  of  the  night,  nor  did  she 
again  venture  to  pass  another  night  at  her  own  home,  till 
Jethro's  return,  which  took  place  a  few  days  after  the  ad- 
venture with  the  Indian."     *>!<*** 


FROM  "NANTUCKET  IN  A  NUTSHELL.' 


By  Roland  B.  Hussey. 
The  oldest  house  should  be  called  the  "Jethro  Coflin 
House."  It  was  built  in  1686,  heavy  oak  timbers  entering 
into  its  construction,  and  in  some  places  substantially  se- 
cured and  strengthened  by  knees  such  as  enter  the  building 
of  ships.     Jethro  Coflin  was  the  son  of  Peter,  at  one  time 
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a  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  Hampshire,  and 
one  of  the  original  purchasers.  Jethro's  wife  was  Mary 
Gardner,  daughter  of  John.  There  is  a  romance  about  their 
courtship  and  marriage,  which  secured  the  building  of  the 
house  for  the  young  couple.  Mary's  father  gave  the  land, 
and  Jethro's  father  furnished  the  lumber.  The  old  folks 
were  desirous  of  the  union,  but  the  young  folks  played 
shy  until  the  promise  of  a  house  was  obtained.  Then  it  was 
discovered  that  the  young  people  had  determined  upon 
marriage  before  the  old  ones  set  about  making  a  match. 
The  house  is  said  to  have  been  the  most  elaborate  of  any 
then  erected.  On  the  chimney  is  a  figure  of  raised  brick- 
work, in  shape  like  an  inverted  U,  which  many  have  sup- 
posed represented  a  horse-shoe  doing  guard  duty  against 
the  witches  of  that  time.  Hbwever  that  may  be,  the  oldest 
house  is  well  worth  an  examination,  as  its  interior  is  pre- 
served in  much  the  same  style  of  its  original  construction, 
and  contains  some  relics,  among  which  may  be  seen  the 
gravestone  of  John  Gardner,  which  marked  the  place  of 
his  burial  for  175  years,  and  was  replaced  by  another  in 
1883.  The  old  house  stands  on  the  brow  of  a  hill  in  the 
north  part  of  the  town,  near  the  Cliffs,  a  most  favorite 
promenade." 


EXTRACTS  FROM  "NANTUCKET  SCRAPS." 


By  Jane  G.  Austin. 

(By  Courtesy  of  the  publishers,  Messrs.  Houghton,  MiMm  &  Co.) 
Breakfast  over.  Rose  and  Blanche,  who  had  been  in 
Nantucket  before,  and  knew  the  lairs  of  some  of  its  big- 
gest lions,  offered  to  show  them  to  Mysie,  who  gladly  ac- 
cepted their  blithe  guidance. 

''What  would  you  like  to  see  first?"  inquired  Blanche, 
the  younger  and  more  tireless  of  the  two.  "There  is  the 
museum  with  the  sperm  whale's  jaw,  and  the  bric-a-brac 
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shops,  and  the  wharves,  and  the  bathing-houses,  and  the 
Unitarian  bell  out  of  a  Portuguese  convent,  and  the  grave- 
yards, and  the  mill,  and  Mrs.  McCleve,  and  the  old  house 
on  Uriah  Gardner's  Hill,  and " 

"Please!"  exclaimed  Mysie,  holding  up  her  hands,  "it  is 
such  an  embarrassment  of  riches  that  I  am  overwhelmed. 
Let  us  begin  where  you  left  off,  and  go  to  the  old  house  on 
somebody's  hill."     ^     a^     ^     ^     ^ 

So  Mysie  and  her  charming  escort  set  bravely  forth, 
soon  leaving  the  concrete  behind,  and  threading  lanes  and 
laney  roads  where  old,  old  houses  stood  elbowing  the  street, 
or  where  shallow  depressions  in  the  thin,  tough  turf  showed 
where  homes  had  been  and  were  no  more.     ***** 

We  will  pass  at  once  out  of  the  end  of  the  last  street  in 
Nantucket  town  into  a  Sahara  of  fathomless  sand,  beyond 
which  rises  a  sharp  bluff,  breaking  off  toward  the  road  in  an 
acclivity,  up  the  face  of  which  crawled  a  path,  if  so  it  might 
be  called,  and  toward  this  path  Blanche  resolutely  took  her 
way,  saying, — 

"You  don't  mind  climbing,  I  hope?" 

"Oh,  no;  not  in  a  good  cause."     *     *     *     * 

"Can  you  get  through  these  bars,  or  shall  I  let  them 
down?"  asked  Blanche,  on  whose  fair  cheeks  the  sea-roses 
were  blooming  brightly. 

"Was  this  the  customary  approach  to  the  house  when 
it  was  inhabited?"  asked  Mysie,  overcoming  the  obstacle  in 
a  manner  not  necessary  to  specify. 

"I  dare  say  they  had  no  fence  in  those  days,"  replied 
Blanche,  meditatively.    "There  !  isn't  it  nice  ?" 

Anything  but  nice,  in  the  nice  adaptation  of  the  word, 
for  it  was  very  much  decayed  and  out  of  shape ;  but  the 
nicest  of  nice,  quite  too  altogether  nice,  in  esthetic  jargon, 
for  it  was  but  a  ghost  of  a  house,  with  great  holes  in  the 
roof,  chasms  in  the  chimney,  no  glass  in  the  boarded  win- 
dows and  all  one  angle  so  eaten  away  by  the  tooth  of  Time 
and  the  east  wind  that  one  might  put  one's  finger  through 
what  had  once  been  solid  oak,  and  grasp  at  the  mouldered 
heart  of  the  old  home. 
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In  the  front  of  the  great  stack  of  chimney  filling  the 
centre  of  the  building  was  traced  with  bricks  a  symbol 
commonly  called  a  horse-shoe,  intended  to  avert  the  at- 
tacks of  witchcraft:  some  archaeologists  say  it  is  the  letter 
U  (initial  of  Uriah),  but  the  horse-shoe  theory  best  suits 
the  spirit  of  the  place.  In  Acadia  a  man  possessing  faith 
enough  to  spend  his  substance  and  labor  in  placing  a  pro- 
tecting symbol  upon  his  house  would  have  chosen  the  Cross ; 
but  the  salt  wind  sweeping  Nantucket,  in  those  early  days, 
when  everybody  believed  in  at  least  something  beyond  the 
end  of  his  own  nose,  brought  in  only  that  dim  phantom  of 
superstition  which  broods  over  the  waste  of  ocean  and 
infects  the  hearts  of  those  who  live  amidst  its  vague  soli- 
tudes;  so  that  Mysie — not  then,  but  after  months  of  pati- 
ently studying  the  soul  of  Nantucket — knew  that  the  man 
who  placed  that  horse-shoe  upon  his  chimney  was  an  un- 
happy man ;  for  he  was  born  to  believe^  and  Fate  had  placed 
him  in  this  outpost  of  Puritan  and  Quaker  negation  where 
the  uprooting  of  the  old  faiths^  like  the  uprooting  of 
old  oaks,  has  left  only  a  sterile  waste  instead  of  a  generous 
new  growth.  Poor  Uriah  (if  that  was  his  name)  !  How 
his  horse-shoe  makes  one's  heart  ache  by  its  mute  appeal 
for  protection  to  the  Unknown  God ;  and  how  one  wonders 
that  neither  then  nor  now  has  any  Paul  been  sent  to  inter- 
pret with  resistless  power  the  Eternal  Mystery  to  those 
who  smile  at  the  horse-shoe,  yet  know  not  the  Cross ! 

''You  see  that  little  window  beside  the  front  door?'^ 
asked  Blanche,  pointing  to  three  panes  of  glass  set  laterally 
at  about  seven  feet  from'  the  ground. 

"Yes.    What  an  odd  shape  and  position  V 

''That  was  for  the  women  to  look  out  and  see  if  the 
Indians  were  attacking  the  house.  Do  you  know  about 
Molly  Gardner  who  lived  here,  and  the  Indian  who  dropped 
through  the  roof?" 

"No;  tell  me  all  about  it."  And  Mysie  luxuriously  seated 
herself  on  the  short,  worn  turf,  compacted  by  the  pressure 
of  the  hundreds  of  feet   (so  quiet  now!),  which  in  those 
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two  centuries  had  gone  in  and  out  over  that  sunken  door- 
stone  ;  and  Blanche,  wandering  Hke  a  kitten  around  her,  told 
the  story. 

Note:  Miss  Austin's  use  of  the  name  "Uriah  Gardner"  in  her 
clever  book  is  not  warranted  by  the  facts.  No  one  of  that  name  was 
connected  with  the  house  as  owner  or  builder  or  with  the  land  on 
which  it  stands,  up  to  that  time  nor  for  long  afterwards.  Hence  her 
statement  with  reference  to  the  brick  horseshoe,  that  "some  archaeol- 
ogists say  it  is  the  letter  U  (initial  of  Uriah)"  is  an  inference  without 
a  foundation.  But  she  admits  her  lack  of  knowledge  on  the  subject 
in  the  next  page  (26)  where  she  writes:  "Poor  Uriah  {if  that  was 
his  name)  !"  She  meant  John  Gardner.  See  her  story,  "The  Ro- 
mance of  a  Coffin,"  inserted  elsewhere,  in  which  she  substitutes  an 
imaginary  "Tristram"  for  the  real  "Jethro."— Editor. 


THE  JOHN  GARDNER  HEADSTONE. 


FROM      TRUSTUM  AND  HIS  GRANDCHILDREN,      BY   HARRIET  B. 

WORRON. 

A  few  miles  to  the  west  of  the  present  town  is  a  chain 
as  it  were,  of  ponds,  extending  from  the  northern  shore  of 
the  island,  to  its  southern  border;  first,  on  the  north  is 
Capaum,  the  Coffin  territory;  a  little  to  the  southeast  lies 
Wannacomet,  the  site  of  the  old  Washing  Pond,  which 
now  supplies  the  town  with  water;  a  little  distance  to  the 
south  is  Maxey's,  and  still  farther  south  and  only  a  short 
distance  from  the  Starbuck  territory,  the  head  of  the  Hum- 
mock, may  be  seen,  a  sheet  of  water  which  stretches  off 
to  the  southern  shore  of  the  island,  and,  when  a  heavy  surf 
is  breaking,  mingles  its  waters  with  the  Atlantic,  as  it 
washes  over  the  slight  barrier  which  intervenes  between  the 
pond  and  the  sea.  The  land  in  the  vicinity  of  this  group  of 
ponds  is  rolling  and  undulating,  and  upon  a  portion  of  this 
rolling  land,  a  little  to  the  east  of  Maxey's  pond,  upon  one 
of  the  highest  of  the  elevations,  was  the  ancient  burial 
ground.  The  only  vestige  remaining  to  mark  the  spot  is  a 
single,  solitary  mound,  with  a  dark  stone,  nearly  sunken 
from  sight,  on  which  are  inscribed  the  name  and  age  of  one 
whose  descendants  are  closely  linked  with  those  of  Tristram 
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Coffyn.  The  spot  is  easily  distinguishable  even  at  a  dis- 
tance, for,  situated  as  it  is,  upon  the  top  of  a  hill,  the  one 
lonely  gravestone  stands  out  clear  and  distinct  against  the  sky, 
looking  at  a  distance  much  larger  than  reality,  and,  as  you 
approach,  gradually  taking  its  true  form  and  appearance 
until,  as  you  reach  the  spot,  the  moss-covered  slate  stone 
stands  before  you,  defaced  by  time,  but  still  more  defaced 
by  rude  hands;  and  these  are  the  words  recorded: 

"Here  lies  ye  body  of 

John  Gardner, 

.  who  was  born  in  ye  year  1624, 

and  died  A.  D.  1706, 

aged  82." 

The  same  John  Gardner,  the  father  of  Mary!  Not  an- 
other trace  is  distinguished  in  this  "silent  city  of  the  dead ;" 
nothing  but  footsteps,  and  the  roadway  winding  back  and 
forth  over  their  last  resting-places. 

[In  1883  the  old  stone  was  removed  to  the  Oldest  House 
for  preservation,  and  may  now  be  seen  in  the  bridal  chamber 
of  his  daughter.] 


THE  OLDEST  HOUSE. 

Since  this  old  relic  was  opened  to  the  public  two  weeks 
ago,  it  has  been  visited  by  a  large  number  of  summer 
guests,  and  by  many  of  our  own  people.  The  custodian, 
Miss  Ellen  C.  Bartlett,  is  a  daughter  of  the  founder  of 
the  famous  "College  Hill  school,"  which  flourished  in 
Poughkeepsie  for  many  years.  She  has  spent  several  sea- 
sons at  Nantucket,  and,  although  she  has  traveled  at  home 
and  abroad,  she  regards  our  climate  as  more  healthful 
and  agreeable  than  that  of  any  other  locality.  Miss  Bart- 
lett is  well  versed  in  the  history  of  the  island,  and  is  an 
enthusiastic  admirer  of  its  quaint  buildings,  manners  and 
customs.  To  hear  her  relate  to  appreciative  listeners  the 
interesting  incidents  connected  with  the  old  building,  and 
to  have  her  point  out  its  unique  features,  recalls  to  the 
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minds  of  our  older  residents  facts,  traditions  and  super- 
stitions associated  with  it,  which  have  been  handed  down 
to  them  through  their  ancestors,  from  past  centuries. 

For  the  benefit  of  our  distant  readers,  we  will  give  some 
of  these  particulars.  The  ancient  structure  was  built  in 
1686,  during  the  terrible  period  just  preceding  the  execu- 
tion of  the  Salem  witches.  The  great  horse-shoe  (2  by 
35^  feet  in  size),  which  was  then  built  in  the  front  of 
the  huge  chimney  above  the  roof,  remains  in  perfect  con- 
dition. It  is  said  to  be  the  only  one  now  in  existence. 
The  monogram  of  the  first  owner,  Jethro  Coffin,  is  still  to 
be  seen  in  the  original  shell  mortar  in.  the  centre  of  the 
horse-shoe.  The  Indian  "peep  hole,"  as  it  is  called,  remains 
intact  near  the  front  door.  Three  fireplaces  still  hold 
their  own,  one  of  the  two  great  ones  having  been  restored 
to  its  original  size.  The  other  is  left  as  it  was  after  having 
been  modernized,  probably  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
years  ago.  The  oak  timbers  over  these  fireplaces  are 
perfectly  sound,  and  measure  twelve  by  fourteen  inches  in 
diameter.  A  number  of  other  timbers  which  are  visible  are 
of  pine,  and  are  twelve  inches  through.  "Natural  bend" 
ship-knee  braces  are  yet  in  place,  and  many  of  the  old 
split  cedar  laths  of  the  first  of  the  twO'  walls  (one  over  the 
other)  are  visible. 

Jethro  Coffin  and  Mary  Gardner  were  married  in  the 
house  on  its  completion  in  1686,  and  were  its  first  owners 
and  occupants.  Their  "bridal  chamber"  has  undergone 
but  few  changes.  There  are  the  eleven  original  well- 
worn  floor  boards,  averaging  twenty  inches  in  width.  The 
famous  "Indian  Closet,"  off  this  room,  is  the  same  as 
when  the  prowling  Indian  fell  into  it  from  the  garret,  ex- 
cept that  the  hole  overhead  has  been  boarded  over.  What 
was  left  by  the  relic  hunters  of  the  headstone  which  stood 
at  the  grave  of  John  Gardner,  in  the  oldest  burial  ground 
on  the  island,  for  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  years — 
from  1706  to  1 88 1 — is  preserved  in  this  room.  Ke  was  one 
of  the  early  settlers,  a  chief  magistrate  of  the  island,  the 
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owner  of  the  land  on  which  the  house  was  built,  and  the 
father  of  Mary  Gardner,  the  first  occupant,  whose  portrait 
hangs  near  the  old  gravestone. 

The  principal  scene  in  one  of  Miss  Austin's  stories  is 
laid  in  this  house;  Mrs.  Worron's  book,  'Trustum  and 
His  Grandchildren,"  contains  a  graphic  description  of  it; 
it  has  been  a  theme  for  poets  and  newspaper  writers  for 
many  years,  and  has  been  photographed  and  sketched 
hundreds  of  times. 

The  property  was  purchased  by  the  present  owner  six- 
teen years  ago,  in  order  to  preserve  it.  At  that  time  the 
house  was  in  a  dilapidated  condition,  which  is  shown  by 
the  photographs  made  at  the  time.  Without  the  repairs 
then  and  subsequently  made  it  would  not  now  be  standing. 
It  is  an  old-time  memorial  of  much  interest,  which  will 
be  still  more  highly  prized  as  the  years  go  on.— From  the 
Nantucket  Inquirer  and  Mirror,  July  31,  1897. 


OPENING  OF  THE  "OLDEST  HOUSE." 
This  ancient  building,  which  has  been  unoccupied  and 
closed  for  many  years,  was  opened  to  the  public  on  Satur- 
day last,  and  will  probably  remain  open  on  week  days 
during  the  present  season.  Its  exterior  has  long  been 
familiar  to  our  summer  guests,  most  of  whom  have  carried 
away  with  them  photographs  of  it,  and  souvenir  articles 
made  of  china,  glass,  wood  and  other  materials  with  its 
image  pictured  upon  them.  But  the  doors  and  windows  of 
the  old  structure  have  long  been  closed.  The  interior, 
which  is  in  a  partly  ruinous  condition,  has  been  recently 
repaired  and  made  safe  for  inspection,  without  destroy- 
ing or  materially  changing  any  of  its  important  features, 
and  all  who  wish  to  visit  it  may  do  so  now.  It  has  stood 
where  it  was  erected  for  two  hundred  and  eleven  years. 
It  is  one  of  a  very  few  houses  remaining  in  the  country, 
which  were  built  so  far  back  in  the  Colonial  period,  nearly 
a  hundred  years  before  the  Revolution.     It  has  long  fig- 
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iired  in  the  history,  poetry  and  romance  of  Nantucket,  and 
is  one  of  the  island's  most  interesting  objects.  The  hours 
when  visitors  are  shown  through  are  given  in  a  notice  in 
our  advertising  columns. — From  the  Nantucket  Journal,  July 

22,    1897. 


i  THE  OLD  HORSE-SHOE  HOUSE. 

As  will  be  seen  from  a  notice  in  our  advertising  depart- 
ment, the  old  relic  long  known  as  the  "Oldest  House,"  the 
**Horse-shoe  House"  and  the  ''J^^hro  Coffin  House,"  is 
about  to  be  opened  for  public  inspection.  When  purchased 
by  its  present  owner,  sixteen  years  ago,  it  was  rapidly  go- 
ing to  decay.  Necessary  repairs  were  then  made  to  the  ex- 
terior, which  have  preserved  it  in  fairly  good  condition. 
But  the  interior  has  remained  in  a  badly  damaged  state, 
and  on  that  account  the  building  has  been  kept  closed.  In 
compliance  with  many  requests  received  by  the  owner  during 
several  years  past,  he  has  decided  to  give  those  who  desire 
to  see  the  interior  an  opportunity  of  doing  so.  Needed  re- 
pairs and  work  have  now  been  done,  and  the  interesting 
old  memorial  which  has  been  so  quietly  sleeping  so  many 
years  out  on  Sunset  Hill,  has  at  last  opened  its  eyes  and 
is  ready  to  receive  calls  from  its  friends  and  well  wishers. 

Had  it  the  power  of  utterance,  what  a  multitude  of  mem- 
ories this  battered  land-mark,  now  in  its  third  century  of 
its  existence,  could  relate!  Stories  of  the  struggles  of 
the  first  white  settlers;  of  the  Indians  who  were  thick 
about  it  for  many  years ;  of  the  witchcraft  era ;  of  the  dark 
da}'^  of  the  Revolution,  the  bright  and  prosperous  whale 
fishery  period  and  its  decline;  of  the  many  generations  of 
humanity  which  have  passed  in  and  out  of  its  doors  and 
have  been  born,  married,  lived  and  died  beneath  its  roof. 
A  well-written  history  of  any  old  house  would  be  replete 
with  interest,  and  that  of  this  patriarch  among  our  build- 
ings would  be  especially  so. — From  the  Inquirer  and  Mirror, 
July  17,  1897. 


NANTUCKET'S  OLDEST  HOUSE. 


BUILT  IN    1686^  IT  HAD  A  HORSESHOE  ON   THE  CHIMNEY  TO 

KEEP  AWAY  THE  WITCHES ^LONG  ALMOST  A  RUIN^ 

IT  IS  NOW  REPAIRED  AND  OPENED  TO  VISITORS. 


(From  the  Boston  Sunday  Globe,  Aug.  8,  1897.) 

Visitors  to  Nantucket  are  favored  this  season  in  being 
admitted  to  the  oldest  house  on  the  island,  situated  a  little 
inward  from  the  cliff  on  "the  North  shore,"  on  the  height 
known  as  ''Sunset  Hill." 

The  old  structure  was  erected  in  1686,  and  has  thus 
stood  firmly  against  the  storms  for  211  years.  It  is  known 
both  as  the  "Old  Horseshoe  House"  and  the  "J^thro  Coffin 
House,"  but  the  former  appellation  is  the  most  common  and 
appropriate,  because  of  the  immense  horseshoe  built  into 
the  chimney  of  bricks,  and  placed  there,  it  is  said,  to  keep 
off  the  witches.  It  was  erected  just  before  the  dreadful 
persecution  of  the  witches  at  Salem. 

This  horseshoe  measures  2x3^2  feet,  and  can  be  plain- 
ly seen  at  a  considerable  distance.  Within  the  horseshoe 
is  the  monogram,  "J-  C."  The  most  striking  thing  about  it 
is  that  it  is  placed  in  the  reversed  position,  which  would 
certainly  be  very  bad,  indeed,  if  it  were  a  real  horseshoe, 
but,  probably,  judging  from  the  excellent  preservation  of 
the  house,  the  old  adage  does  not  apply  to  brick  horse- 
shoes. 

The  house  stands  alone  and  seems  almost  desolate,  as  the 
tide  of  residence  has  moved  away.  A  few  years  ago  the 
house  was  practically  a  ruin,  with  a  big  gap  in  the  roof 
arid  several  mangy-looking  places  on  its  once  shingled 
sides,  where  the  summer  visitors  in  their  quest  for  shingles 
had  committed  their  depredations. 
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Sixteen  years  ago,  at  the  time  of  the  memorable  Coffin 
reunion,  Tristram  Coffin,  of  Poughkeepsie,  a  Hneal  descend- 
ant of  the  redoubtable  Tristram  Coffyn,  one  of  the  first  set- 
tlers, took  pity  on  the  house  of  his  ancestor.  He  then 
placed  it  in  as  good  condition  as  was  necessary  to  keep  it 
standing,  without  destroying  any  of  its  antique  features. 

It  was  then  that  he  showed  his  real  Nantucket  thrift  by 
tearing  off  all  the  old  shingles,  hand  made,  and  a  curiosity 
of  themselves,  all  covered  with  moss  and  lichens,  and  sell- 
ing them  for  a  small  fee,  ranging  from  5  cents  to  15  cents. 

Had  not  Mr.  Coffin  done  this  it  is  doubtful  if  the  struc- 
ture would  have  remained  many  years  longer,  between  the 
ravages  of  time  and  the  summer  people. 

A  year  or  so  ago  the  family  of  a  prominent  summer  visi- 
tor, made  a  surreptitious  entrance  through  the  cellar,  and 
boasted  of  the  exploit  all  over  town.  The  cellar  way  has 
since  been  closed. 

A  cicerone  from  "off  island"  now  greets  the  visitor  with 
as  much  hospitality  as  Mary  Coffin  welcomed  her  friends 
when  she  went  there  as  a  bride  over  two  centuries  ago. 
The  guest  is  at  once  ushered  into  the  parlor,  a  large  room, 
with  a  ceiling  hardly  more  than  6%  feet  tall. 

The  walls  are  now  adorned  with  the  names  of  ships  which 
have  met  destruction  on  the  shores.  Here  we  read,  as  sad 
memorials  of  the  whaling  days,  such  names  as  ''Napoleon," 
"Nantucket,"  "JuHe  E.  Pratt,"  "W.  F.  Marshal,"  "W. 
Swasey,"  and  others. 

One  is  at  once  struck  with  the  antiquity  and  quaintness 
of  the  workmanship  of  the  house.  The  lathing  was  done 
from  slender-hewn  pieces  of  cedar  nailed  directly  to  the 
flooring  above  with  nails  of  irregular  shape  made  by  hand. 
The  hewn  beams  are  massive  and  in  a  wonderful  state  of 
preservation.  The  plaster  was  laid  on  thick,  and  was  com- 
posed largely  of  shells. 

A  later  generation  has  placed  more  modern  laths  over 
the  beams  and  an  inner  and  outer  layer  of  plaster  is  visible. 
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The  timber  was  all  brought  from  Exeter,  N.  H.,  where 
Peter  Coffin,  the  father  of  the  bridegroom,  owned  large 
areas  of  forest.  He  also  possessed  a  sloop,  so  that  it  was  an 
easy  matter  to  obtain  abundant  material  at  a  small  cost. 

The  land  was  given  by  the  bride's  father,  John  Gardner, 
who  was  among  the  pioneers  of  the  island. 
,  When  the  house  was  completed  Jethro  Coffin  and  Mary 
Gardner  were  married  in  it.  This  was  before  the  modern 
custom  of  wedding  journeys.  Rude  as  the  structure  seems 
to  our  eyes,  it  was  a  swell  house  in  those  days,  and  there 
were  three  immense  fireplaces  to  keep  the  young  people 
comfortable  when  the  northeasters  came  in  winter. 

Jethro  Coffin  and  his  wife  were  doubtless  wealthy  peo- 
ple, as  is  evidenced  by  the  portrait  of  the  latter,  which  still 
hangs  in  the  house  of  Capt.  Brooks  on  the  cliff.  It  was 
done  by  Copley,  and  Mrs.  Coffin  made  three  journeys  to 
Boston  for  sittings  to  the  famous  artist. 

In  this  room  there  are  also  a  few  articles  which  have 
survived  from  the  happy  time  when  the  pair  began  house- 
keeping. There  is  a  mortar  and  pestle,  the  former  being 
an  oblong  stone,  as  nature  hewed  it,  and  the  latter  being 
an  ironbound  log,  dug  out  by  the  hand  of  man. 

Here  is  the  spit  on  which  the  roast  was  cooked,  and 
there  is  a  table  which  has  a  leaf  held  in  place  by  the  rudder 
of  an  abandoned  boat.  A  number  of  the  timbers  suggest 
the  mariner's  method  of  carpentry,  being  of  pine  12  inches 
through,  with  "the  natural  bend,"  like  the  knee  of  a  ship. 
Some  of  these  are  supposed  to  have  been  taken  from  an 
abandoned  vessel.  Another  curiosity  is  a  chopping  knife, 
which  is  made  of  iron,  wholly  fashioned  by  hand. 

The  original  fireplace  in  this  room  has  been  partly  closed 
up,  a  part  being  converted  into  a  spacious  closet,  and  a 
smaller  and  more  modern  one  has  supplanted  it.  In  the 
adjoining  room,  which  was  the  "living  room,"  the  old  fire- 
place has  been  restored. 

To  enter  this  room  one  crosses  a  small  vestibule,  in  which 
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is  a  small  window,  which  is  said  to  have  served  as  an  ''In- 
dian peephole.''  It  is  a  little  over  a  foot  long  and  about 
four  inches  high,  but  it  is  not  at  all  certain  that  it  was  in- 
tended for  this  purpose,  although  there  were  Indians  in 
those  times. 

The  "living  room''  was  under  the  long  slope  of  the  roof. 
It  was  the  early  custom  to  build  the  slant  toward  the  south 
longer  than  the  northern  one  in  order  to  gain  more  ad- 
vantage from  the  sun,  and  there  is  a  difference  of  several 
feet  betwen  the  height  of  the  eaves  on  the  two  sides. 

In  the  southern  window  one  finds  the  same  sash  and 
windowpanes  in  use  at  the  time  the  building  was  erected. 
It  has  five  panes  of  glass  in  a  row,  while  most  of  the  older 
Nantucket  houses  have  only  four,  as  is  the  case  with  the 
rest  of  the  windows. 

The  fireplace  in  this  room  is  the  most  interesting  feature 
of  the  house.  It  measures  seven  feet  and  four  inches  in 
length  and  about  five  feet  in  depth.  It  would  be  an  easy 
matter  to  roast  an  ox  whole,  and  a  clambake  could  be  placed 
in  it  large  enough  to  feed  a  score  of  people,  even  with  the 
appetite  of  a  summer  visitor. 

The  old  mantel  over  one  of  these  fireplaces  is  a  beautiful 
piece  of  plain  and  simple  colonial  carving,  which  is  price- 
less now.  The  delicacy  of  the  work  strikes  one  at  once, 
and  there  is  not  a  blemish  upon  it  after  all  these  years. 

There  are  three  rooms  on  the  second  floor,  the  most  in- 
teresting being  the  bridal  chamber.  This  is  over  the  living 
room,  and  contains  a  fireplace,  w^hich  was  an  unparalleled 
luxury  for  those  early  times.  The  floor  remains  as  on  the 
day  it  was  first  laid.  The  chamber  is  i8  feet  long,  and 
there  are  only  ii  boards. 

Here  is  the  gravestone  (at  least  all  that  has  survived^ 
of  it  from  the  relic  hunters)  which  for  175  years  marked 
the  grave  of  John  Gardner. 

There  is  a  closet  in  this  room,  the  souvenir  of  a  perilous 
and  romantic  episode  of  the  life  of  Mrs.  Coflin.     She  was 
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startled  from  sleep  one  night  by  the  sound  of  something 
crashing  through  the  ceiling  of  the  closet.  Then  she  heard 
distinctly  the  sound  of  the  sharpening  of  a  knife  on  the 
hearthstone. 

She  waited  no  longer,  but,  seizing  her  baby,  rushed  from 
the  house,  pursued  by  her  visitor^  who  was  a  drunken  In- 
dian. His  intoxication  was  the  only  thing  which  saved 
her,  as  he  stumbled  by  the  way  and  she  was  able  to  find  a 
safe  shelter. 

Ever  since  that  time  this  has  been  known  as  the  "Indian 
Closet."  Tlie  truth  of  this  interesting  tale  is  vouched  for 
by  Capt.  Brooks,  who  traces  his  descent  directly  back  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  house. 


NOTES  FROM  THE  OLDEST  HOiUSE. 
This  old  landmark,  which  was  such  a  popular  resort 
last  season,  is  welcoming  each  day  many  of  its  old  friends, 
some  of  whom  come  for  a  third  and  even  a  fourth  visit. 
We  would  like  to  announce  for  these  old  friends,  as  well 
as  for  our  new  ones,  "the  latch  string  hangs  out."  Evidently 
there  is  nothing  about  this  fascinating  old  place  which 
palls  upon  one,  but  on  the  contrary  it  has  new  charms  al- 
ways in  reserve.  The  fine  old  fireplace  in  the  "living 
room"  continues  to  call  forth  as  much  interest  as  it  did 
last  year.  Its  peculiar  construction  has  given  rise  to 
many  curious  queries.  The  Spanish  water  jug,  brought 
over  by  some  whaling  vessel,  has  been  left  in  full  view. 
So  far  public  sentiment  has  not  been  antagonistic  enough 
to  banish  it  to  "innocuous  desuetude." — Inquirer  and  Mir- 
ror, July,  1898. 
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By  Hon.  Arthur  H.  Gardner. 

There  is  in  nearly  every  individual  an  inborn  veneration 
for  antiquity.  That  which  has  withstood  the  ravages  of 
time,  and  stands  out  alone,  a  mute  but  forceful  reminder 
of  bygone  days  and  incidents,  a  link  between  the  present 
and  the  dim  and  shadowy  past,  penetrating  the  mists  of 
oblivion^  possesses  a  degree  of  interest  for  the  contempla- 
tive mind^  and  every  city,  town  and  hamlet  points  with 
pride  to  some  particular  landmark  associated  with  its  early 
history  and  traditions. 

So  our  own  town,  among  the  oldest  in  New  England, 
if  less  blest  in  some  respects  than  many  younger  municipal- 
ities, is  rich  in  memories  and  relics  of  ye  olden  times,  and 
in  its  modern  role  of  a  popular  summer  resort,  these  con- 
tribute materially  to  enchance  its  attractiveness. 

Among  the  objects  of  interest  to  which  the  attention  of 
visitors  is  invariably  directed  is  the  ''oldest  house,"  or  as  it 
is  sometimes  designated,  the  "Horseshoe  House,"  situated 
just  back  from  the  edge  of  the  bluff  on  West  Centre  Street. 
Erected  in  1686,  it  has  withstood  the  storms  of  more  than 
two  centuries  and  still  remains  intact  and  substantial,  its 
weatherbeaten  exterior  alone  bearing  witness  tO'  the  ravages 
of  the  elements  which  have  scarred  but  failed  to  vanquish 
it. 

Two  hundred  years !  What  changes  the  world  has  wit- 
nessed during  the  time  which  marks  the  presence  of  this 
lonely  sentinel  on  the  hilltop !  At  the  date  of  its  erection 
the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims  was  an  event  of  comparatively 
recent  occurrence,  and  the  infant  colony  planted  by  them 
was  still  waging  its  struggle  for  a  precarious  existence  in 
the  New  World  whose  discovery  by  Columbus  dated  back 
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but  194  years.  It  was  nearly  a  century  old  and  its  builders 
were  dead  and  forgotten  when  the  Revolutionary  War  took 
place.  Later  Napoleon  Bonaparte  flashed  upon  the  stage,  ran 
his  meteoric  course  and  disappeared.  Empires  have  risen 
and  fallen  and  kings  and  dynasties  have  flourished  and  suc- 
cumbed during  its  lifetime.  It  has  witnessed  the  growth 
of  Nantucket  from  a  feeble  settlement  to  a  populous  and 
prosperous  community,  at  one  time  one  of  the  foremost 
towns  of  New  England,  and  its  subsequent  decline. 

What  is  now  the  site  of  the  town,  with  its  graded  and 
paved  streets  flanked  on  either  side  by  stately  houses^  was 
at  the  time  of  its  erection  an  undulating  moorland  varied 
with  hills  and  dales  and  dotted  here  and  there  by  the  rude 
dwellings  of  the  few  hardy  pioneers  who  founded  the  town 
of  Sherburne  at  "Wesco." 

Such  were  the  conditions  and  surroundings  when  Peter 
Coflin  and  John  Gardner  decided  to  jointly  erect  a  house 
which  should  ''astonish  the  natives"  as  a  wedding  present 
for  their  son  and  daughter,  Jethro  Coffin  and  Mary  Gardner, 
who  were  about  to  embark  on  the  sea  of  matrimony. 

Its  sills  were  laid  due  east  and  west  by  compass  that  it 
might  front  the  south  without  a  hair's  variation.  Its 
framework  was  of  heavy  oak  timbers  securely  "trunneled" 
(tree-nailed)  together  and  otherwise  braced  and  tied  by 
heavy  ship's  knees  bolted  to  the  corners.  And  as  it  was  be- 
gun so  was  it  carried  to  completion,  the  most  substantial  of 
material  only  being  used  in  its  construction. 

On  either  side  of  the  entrance  is  the  spacious  front  room, 
the  two  occupying  the  major  portion  of  the  ground  floor, 
and  each  still  preserving  its  original  characteristics,  mam- 
moth fireplaces,  huge  beams  in  the  ceiling,  antique  mantels, 
etc.  That  on  the  west  was  evidently  the  parlor,  or  ''com- 
pany room,"  while  above  it  is  the  bridal  chamber,  reached 
by  a  flight  of  stairs  from  the  front  hall,  which  likewise 
gives  access  to  the  east  chamber,  while  another  flight  leads 
to  the  attic  and  still  another  to  the  roof.    From  the  several 
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rooms  open  various  closets,  pantries  and  other  apartments 
arranged  to  suit  the  convenience  of  the  early  occupants. 

The  huge  chimney  which  emerges  above  the  roof  is  orna- 
mented with  a  sort  of  cornice  of  raised  brick,  while  on  the 
front  or  south  side  is  a  figure  of  raised  brickwork  like  an 
inverted  U,  which  tradition  ascribes  to  an  imitation  horse- 
shoe, designed  to  exorcise  evil  spirits,  but  inasmuch  as  its 
construction  ante-dates  the  Salem  witchcraft  by  a  number 
of  years,  it  is  more  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  device 
was  merely  intended  as  an  embellishment. 

The  old  house  is  rich  with  the  legends  and  traditions  of 
two  centuries,  which  gather  interest  when  listened  to  on  the 
spot. — Nantucket  Journal,  July  28,  il 
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From  the  Nantucket  Journal,  Aug.  i8,  1898. 
Editor  of  the  Journal : 

In  your  interesting  article  entitled  ''The  Oldest  House/' 
published  in  the  Journal  of  July  28,  I  find  the  following 
paragraph,  viz. : 

''The  huge  chimney  which  emerges  above  the  roof  is 
ornamented  with  a  sort  of  cornice  of  raised  brick,  while 
on  the  front  or  south  side  is  a  figure  of  raised  brickwork 
like  an  inverted  U^  which  tradition  ascribes  to  an  imitation 
horse-shoe,  designed  to  exorcise  evil  spirits,  but  inasmuch 
as  its  construction  antedates  the  Salem  withchcraft  by  a 
number  of  years,  it  is  more  reasonable  to  assume  that  the 
device  was  merely  intended  as  an  embellishment." 

As  I  am  a  firm  believer  in  that  old  horse-shoe,  the  only 
one  of  its  kind  now  remaining,  I  will,  with  your  kind  per- 
mission, state  some  of  the  reasons  for  the  faith  that  is  in  me. 

It  has  been  alleged  that  the  Mayflower  must  have  been 
as  large  as  Noah's  ark  to  have  held  all  the  old  furniture 
that  it  is  claimed  was  brought  over  in  her.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  it  is  certain  that  she  and  the  other  Puritan  vessels 
that  came  after  her,  brought  an  abundant  supply  of  the  seeds 
of  superstition  and  withchcraft,  which  at  once  took  root 
and  flourished  apace  in  the  new  settlement.  There  was 
also  brought  at  the  same  time  the  statute  then  in  force  in 
the  old  world,  prescribing  the  death  penalty  for  the  crime 
of  witchcraft,  and  it  was  soon  re-enacted  here.  Long  an- 
terior to  the  building  of  the  "Oldest  House"  at  Nantucket, 
the  dark  shadow  of  witchcraft  hung  like  a  pall  over  the 
primitive  homes  and  hamlets  of  New  England.  It  was 
dreaded  more  than  fire,  famine  or  dire  disease;  its  sus- 
pected presence  sundered  the  closest  family  ties  and  its  in- 
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fluence  permeated  all  human  association.  The  most  trivial 
incidents  and  fancies  were  often  considered  ominous  and 
baleful  signs,  and  all  manner  of  absurd  devices  and  cere- 
monies were  resorted  to,  to  ward  off  a  dreaded  disaster. 
Among  these  was  the  custom  of  placing  horse-shoes  over 
the  front  doors  and  in  the  fireplaces  of  dwelling  houses. 
There  was  probably  scarcely  a  home  but  what  had  one  or 
more  of  these  innocent  articles  so  displayed. 

Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  when,  in  1686,  the  house 
was  constructed,  and  the  great  brick  horse-shoe  was  built  in 
the  front  of  the  chimney  as  it  appears  to-day.  In  view  of 
the  facts  is  it  not  entirely  reasonable  and  natural  to  suppose 
that  it  was  placed  there  with  the  same  interest  that  was  so 
generally  manifested  at  that  time,  in  putting  horse-shoes  over 
the  portals  and  mantels  of  dwellings.  Certainly  no  other 
theory  is  supported  by  such  conclusive  evidence. 

True,  as  you  state,  the  wholesale  execution  of  the  so- 
called  witches  at  Salem  occurred  six  years  later.  But  the 
actual  killing  of  the  poor  victims  was  simply  the  final  terrible 
eruption  of  the  volcano  which  had  been  smoking  and  rum- 
bling for  many  years  in  the  benighted  communities  of  that 
early  day.  The  enjoyment  of  life  had  become  almost  im- 
possible, and  the  intolerable  conditions  had  to  give  way.  The 
hideous  judicial  murders  at  Salem  in  1692  constituted  the 
final  crisis,  and  thereafter  the  sulphurous  terror  gradually 
subsided,  and  reason  and  common  sense  began  to  prevail. 

One  of  the  last  trials  (in  February,  1693),  is  thus  alluded 
to  in  Bancroft's  History  (Vol.  3,  page  96,  23d  edition), 
which  I  quote  as  evidence  of  the  existence  of  the  delusion 
long  prior  to  the  year  1686 : 

''Still  reluctant  to  yield,  the  party  was  resolved  on  one 
conviction.  The  victim  selected  was  Sarah  Daston,  a  woman 
of  eighty  years  old,  who  for  twenty  years  had  enjoyed  the 
reputation  of  a  witch;  if  ever  there  were  a  witch  in  the 
world,  she,  it  was  said,  was  one.  In  the  presence  of  a 
throng  the  trial  went  forward  at  Charlestown;  there  was 
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more  evidence  against  her  than  against  any  at  Salem;  but 
the  common  mind  was  disenthralled,  and  asserted  itself 
through  the  jury,  and  a  verdict  of  acquittal." 

Nantucket,  Aug.  5,  1898.  Antiquary. 


A  NEW  ENGLAND  ROMANCE. 

I. 

There  was  once  a  man  from  Nantucket, 
Who  kept  all  his  cash  in  a  bucket; 

But  his  daughter,  named  Nan, 

Ran  away  with  a  man. 
And  as  for  the  bucket,  Nantucket. 

— Princeton  Tiger. 


But  he  followed  the  pair  to  Pawtucket — 
The  man  and  the  girl  with  the  bucket; 

And  he  said  to  the  man 

He  was  welcome  to  Nan, 
But  as  for  the  bucket,  Pawtucket. 

— Chicago  Tribune. 

III. 

Then  the  pair  followed  Pa  to  Manhasset, 
Where  he  still  held  the  cash  as  an  asset; 

But  Nan  and  the  man 

Stole  the  money  and  ran, 
And  as  for  the  bucket,  Manhasset. 

— Exchange. 

IV. 

Of  this  story  we  hear  from  Nantucket, 
About  the  mysterious  loss  of  a  bucket; 

We  are  sorry  for  Nan, 

As  well  as  the  man. 
The  cash  and  the  bucket,  Pawtucket. 

— Pawtucket  Times. 

V. 

With  the  cash  and  bucket,  Pawtucket, 
A  ticket  he  took  to  Nantucket ; 

He  said,  'At  the  wicket 

They'll  take  up  this  ticket; 
Until  then,  in  my  bucket  I'll  tuck  it." 

— Unknown, 
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LETTER  OE  TOSL\H  COEEIN  GARDNER. 


Nantucket,  Mass.,  Nov.  4,  1886. 

In  compliance  with  your  request,  I  will  state  some  facts 
in  relation  to  the  Jethro  Coffin  House  on  North  Shore  Hill, 
and  known  as  the  "Oldest  House." 

Nantucket  is  my  native  place,  and  has  always  been  my 
home.  I  am  now  eighty-seven  years  of  age.  In  my  young 
days  I  often  visited  this  old  house.  It  was  then  called  the 
*'Horse-Shoe  House."  There  was  a  closed  portico  in  front 
of  the  south  door,  which  has  been  gone  for  many  years. 

John  Gardner  was  my  ancestor,  five  generations  back. 
He  owned  the  land  where  the  house  stands.  It  is  his 
original  headstone  that  has  been  placed  in  the  house.  It 
stood  at  his  grave  in  the  oldest  burial  ground  on  the  island, 
near  Capaum  Pond,  until  five  years  ago,  when  we  had  it 
removed  for  preservation,  and  replaced  it  by  a  new  one. 

Mary  Gardner,  the  daughter  of  John  Gardner,  was  my 
great-great-great-grandmother.  She  married  Jethro  Coffin, 
the  grandson  of  the  first  American  Tristram  Coffyn.  This 
house  was  built  for  the  young  couple  by  Peter  Coffin,  the 
father  of  said  Jethro,  in  1686,  and  in  it  they  first  kept  house. 
The  Mary  Gardner  chamber  is  the  west  room  up  stairs,  in 
which  her  father's  headstone  has  been  placed.  The  old 
closet  off  this  room  has  always  been  called  the  Indian  closet. 

Yours  truly, 

JosiAH  C.  Gardner. 

I 


AN    OLD    BRIDAL    PRESENT. 


By  Winfield  C.  Snodgrass. 

Bridal  presents  interest  many  persons  besides  the  happy 
couple  who  have  just  taken,  or  are  about  to  take,  upon  them- 
selves, the  sacred  obligations  of  matrimony.  I  have  just  seen 
one  which  has  a  romantic  history. 

On  the  island  of  Nantucket,  in  1686,  Mary  Gardner,  six- 
teen years  of  age,  became  the  wife  of  Jethro  Coffin,  a  grand- 
son of  Tristram  Coffyn,  the  original  settler  of  the  place.  The 
house  in  which  they  were  married  was  a  bridal  present,  and 
remains  unto  this  day.  The  bride's  father  gave  the  plot  of 
ground;  the  father  of  the  groom  gave  the  lumber,  which 
he  brought  in  one  of  his  own  ships  from  New  Hampshire ; 
and  the  house  was  erected  by  the  groom  himself,  before  the 
wedding. 

There  were  then  only  about  thirty  houses  on  the  island, 
and  this  was  said  to  be  the  finest.  It  is  beautifully  situated 
on  an  eminence,  and  is  now  exhibited  as  one  of  the  sights 
of  the  village  and  island.  Approaching  it  in  front,  I  noted 
the  great  central  chimney,  so  constructed  that  the  figure  of 
a  horse-shoe,  wrought  in  the  brickwork  above  the  roof, 
stands  out  in  bold  relief.  For  this  reason  some  persons 
call  it  the  "Horse-Shoe  House"  and  others  the  "Witch 
House."  At  "the  time  of  its  erection  nearly  everyone  be- 
lieved in  witches,  and  thought  a  horse-shoe  was  a  charm 
against  them. 

Many  visitors  view  the  house  each  summer.  A  small  fee 
is  charged,  and  an  intelligent  lady  acts  as  custodian  and 
guide. 

Before  entering  I  noticed  a  queer  little  horizontal  window, 
with  a  board  shutter,  at  the  right  of  the  door.  This,  we  are 
told,  is  the  "Indian  peephole."     It  is  so  high  that  persons 
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outside  could  not  see  in,  but  those  inside  could  see  out,  and 
thus  decide  whether  Indians  were  sober  and  friendly  before 
admitting  them. 

But  let  us  go  inside.  The  front  door  opens  into  a  small 
square  vestibule.  On  the  right  is  the  parlor,  or  "keeping 
room ;"  on  the  left  the  living  room,  while  between  them,  in 
front  of  the  large  chimney,  is  a  winding  stairway  to  the  sec- 
ond story.  The  bricks  of  this  chimney  were  brought  from 
England  as  ballast  in  the  Nantucket  ships. 

The  old  floors  are  still  in  place,  some  of  the  planks  being 
twenty-two  inches  wide.  The  paint  on  the  parlor  floor, 
imitating  the  figure  of  a  carpet,  may  be  distinguished  in  a 
strong  light.  The  ceiling  is  low,  and  the  beams  overhead 
project  through  the  plaster,  some  of  which  may  still  be 
seen  clinging  to  the  old  split  lath.  A  later  owner  became 
ashamed  of  these  beams  and  hid  them  by  a  new  and  lower 
coat  of  lath  and  plaster.  Much  of  this  has  now  been  re- 
moved to  show  the  old  work. 

The  framework  of  the  building  was  very  heavy,  and  was 
strengthened  at  the  corners  with  "ship-knees"  bolted  to  the 
floor  beams  and  the  upright  posts. 

The  fireplaces  in  the  parlor  and  living  room  were  large 
enough  to  take  in  a  log  seven  or  eight  feet  long.  Before 
the  days  of  stoves  the  cooking  was  done  over  the  fire.  If 
there  was  not  a  crane  for  this  purpose  an  iron  bar  was 
placed  lengthwise  across  the  chimney,  and  from  this  de- 
pended the  "trammels,"  or  hooks,  for  the  pots  and  kettles. 
These  may  still  be  seen  here,  as  in  the  long  ago. 

Back  of  the  living  room  is  a  scullery,  or  sink  room,  and 
at  one  side  of  this  a  small  bedroom.  There  is  also  a  small 
room  back  of  the  parlor. 

Over  the  living  room  is  a  large  bedroom,  known  as  the 
"bridal  chamber,"  with  an  open  fireplace.  I  remarked  that 
this  room  somewhat  resembled  the  room  in'  which  Shake- 
speare was  born  at  Stratford-on-Avon,  and  found  I  was  not 
the  first  to  make  such  an  observation. 
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Back  of  the  chimney  is  a  large  closet,  which  is  known  as 
the  ''Indian  closet."  It  is  said  that  upon  one  occasion, 
while  Jethro  Coffin  was  at  sea,  and  his  young  wife  and  baby 
were  at  a  neighboring  house,  a  drunken  Indian  entered  and 
chmbed  to  the  garret,  where  he  fell  asleep.  That  night, 
after  Mrs.  Coffin  had  retired,  he  awoke.  While  moving 
about  the  garret  floor  gave  way,  and  he  fell  into  the  closet. 
Recovering  from  the  shock,  he  crept  out  and  began  sharpen- 
ing his  knife  on  the  hearth.  The  young  mother  seized  her 
baby,  and  fled  down  the  stairs,  and  across  the  fields  to  her 
father's  house,  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away.  The  half- 
intoxicated  Indian  attempted  pursuit,  but  fell  on  the  stairs 
and  gave  up  the  chase.  Here  he  was  found  by  men  who 
went  in  search  of  him,  but  as  he  had  always  been  a  ''good 
Indian"  when  he  was  sober  they  forgave  him. 

On  the  site  of  Mrs.  Coffin's  father's  house,  to  which  she 
fled,  her  son  erected  in  1724  a  new  dwelling  house,  which  is 
in  good  repair,  and  is  occupied  by  some  of  her  descendants. 

A  portrait  of  this  woman,  painted  when  she  was  forty-six 
years  of  age,  shows  her  to  have  been  no  ordinary  person. 

Among  the  queer  relics  of  the  past  preserved  in  this  old 
house  nothing  spoke  more  clearly  of  the  inconvenience  of 
those  times  than  the  well-worn  pestle  and  mortar  with  which 
they  used  to  make  meal  and  hominy  when  milling  was  not 
practicable. 

In  such  a  house  as  this  the  old  and  the  new  seem  to  meet. 
I  was  reluctant  to  quit  the  place.  Voices  long  silent  seemed 
to  echo  among  its  nooks  and  closets.  I  should  like  to  spend 
a  night  there,  dreaming  and  calling  up  memories  of  those 
long  departed.  They  have  passed  on,  but  the  old  house 
abides.  HOow  queer  their  world  would  seem  to  us,  or  ours 
to  them! — The  Classmate,  New  York,  Sept.  28,  1901. 


EXTRACTS   FROM  LETTERS  WRITTEN  BY  THE 
CUSTODIANS. 


FROM    MISS   ELLEN    C.    BARTLETT^   THE   FIRST    CUSTODIAN. 

January  15,  1897. 
Though  it  Is  a  woman's  privilege — shall  I  also  say  char- 
acteristic?— to  change  her  mind,  I,  for  one,  am  of  the  same 
mind  that  I  was  in  the  summer  of  '93.  That  my  sugges- 
tion (to  open  the  house  to  the  public)  would  ever  be  put 
into  effect  was  indeed  very  far  from  my  thought,  but  pleases 
me  none  the  less.  For  my  part,  it  would  be  real  pleasure 
to  bring  to  bear  upon  the  success  of  this  idea  any  faculties 
to  which  I  can  lay  rightful  claim,  as  well  as  those  which  I 
can  beg,  borrow  or  steal.  Seriously,  it  will  be  a  sincere 
pleasure  for  me  to  render  any  assistance  I  can  in  the  carry- 
ing out  of  the  undertaking.  I  love  Nantucket,  "land  of 
brown  heath  and  shaggy  wood,"  and  the  old  house  has  al- 
ways interested  me  deeply,  as  you  know.  The  experience 
of  meeting  people  in  this  new  relation  will  be  most  inter- 
esting.    I  may  write  a  book  about  it,  etc. 


The  Horse-Shoe  House,  July  17,  1897. 
Where  shall  I  begin?  I  must  plunge  in  medias  res,  so 
here  goes !  Exactly  at  9.30  this  morning  a  carriage  drove 
up  to  the  gate  entrance  and  deposited  a  gentleman  and  two 
ladies,  our  first  visitors — all  Youngs  from  St.  Paul — per- 
fectly charming  people — so  appreciative,  so  delightful  to 
show  them  through  the  dear  old  house.  They  were  quite  in 
a  flutter  as  to  which  of  the  three  should  have  the  great 
honor  of  writing  the  first  name  in  our  register.  It  was 
given  to  Miss  Fanny  Young.  They  gave  me  the  keynote 
for  the  entire  day.  They  were  driving  off  when  a  party 
of  four  ladies  arrived.     One  of  them  was  a  direct  descend- 
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ant  of  John  Gardner.  She  is  out  in  front  now,  making  a 
sketch  of  the  old  house  on  one  of  the  original  shingles. 
A  short  interval  and  three  lovely  girls  came,  two  of  them 
deaf  mutes.  Such  bright  faces  and  such  keen  appreciation. 
Their  pretty  black  eyes  stood  out  like  beads  when  their 
friend  gave  a  graphic  description  of  the  Indian  story.  One 
of  them  drew  her  finger  across  her  hand  like  the  blade  of  a 
knife,  and  then  placed  it  on  her  throat  with  a  terrified  look, 
which  would  have  answered  for  Mary  Gardner's  own  on  that 
eventful  night.  A  longer  interval  and  a  magnificent,  over- 
powering sort  of  lord  of  creation  entered,  with  the  madam. 
"Will  you  kindly  register?"  (This  from  the  custodian.) 
"No,  I  don't  care  to ;  I  suppose  you  don't  consider  it  a 
part  of  the  programme?"  Certainly  not;  there  is  nothing 
obligatory  about  it.  *  *  "^  *  It  is  now  7.30  P.  M.,  and 
I  am  finishing  this  at  home.  Tired,  Oh,  so  tired!  but  so 
satisfied  and  gratified  with  the  day.  So  much  interest  ex- 
pressed and  genuine  satisfaction.  It  has  been  a  day  long 
to  be  remembered.  Thirty  visitors.  One  gentleman  insisted 
upon  paying  me  a  quarter,  but  I  declined.  Did  I  write  you 
that  ex-President  Cleveland  made  a  call  at  the  old  house 
some  time  ago.    I  was  sorry  he  could  not  see  the  inside. 


Horse- Shoe  House,  July  22,  1897. 
Whoop-lah!  50  yesterday;  23  so  far  to-day.  Our  suc- 
cess is  assured.  Let  the  croakers  say  what  they  will  about 
the  necessity  of  having  the  house  furnished.  I'm  having 
hard  work  to  control  myself.  Didn't  I  feel  that  it  would  be 
a  success?  The  continued  appreciation  is  most  pleasing. 
The  most  interesting  things  occur  every  day.  Yesterday 
an  old  gentleman  came  back  four  times.  He  could  not  give 
it  up.  He  said  he  liked  to  sit  and  dream  about  the  histories 
enacted  here.  He  was  a  perfectly  delightful  old  gentleman 
from  Dedham,  Mass.  In  the  afternoon  an  apparently  poor 
old  woman  was  loitering  about. the  door.  My  curiosity  in 
her  was  increased  when  I  observed  that  she  wore  on  her 
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first  finger  one  of  the  most  beautiful  diamonds  I  ever  saw. 
It  was  like  a  great  drop  of  purest,  clearest  water.  She  had 
traveled  extensively  at  home  and  abroad.  The  most  intense- 
ly interesting  character  we  have  yet  had.  She  was  a  south- 
erner, her  name  .     She,  too,  found  that  the 

place  possessed  a  strong  attraction  for  her.  She  kept  wan- 
dering about  long  after  I  had  bidden  her  adieu  at  the  north 
door.  And  so  it  goes,  day  after  day.  I  haven't  had  one 
indifferent  person  yet.  I  just  won't  let  them  keep  that  feel- 
ing, even  if  they  dare  cross  the  threshold  with  it.  Had  a 
charming  family  from  Kentucky  yesterday — big  load.  They 
were  enthusiastic  enough  to  suit  me,  and  you  know  what 
that  means.  Lonely?  Never!  How  could  I  be?  I  sit  by 
the  window  sewing,  reading  or  studying,  and  feel  really 
young  and  almost  kittenish  when  I  realize  how  old  every- 
thing about  me  is.  But  I  have  very  little  time  to  myself. 
Yesterday  w^e  had  65,  and  I  was  as  busy  as  a  bee  all  the 
time. 


Horse- Shoe  House,  July  30,  1897. 
A  lovely  morning,  and  business  good.  My  hands  have 
been  so  full  attending  to  our  visitors  I  could  not  get  a  letter 
written  before.  These  dashes  show  interruptions  by  guests. 
Just  had  the  most  enthusiastic  party  I've  had  in  days — 
from  Terre  Haute.  Whenever  I  take  up  my  pen  to  write  I 
am  called  off,  so  I  may  not  get  far.  If  my  letters  are  read- 
able, it  is  attributable  entirely  to  my  theme.  Who  could 
write  indifferently  under  such  circumstances?  I  came  over 
this  morning  in  my  latest  New  York  costume,  and  must  do 
something  smart  to  live  up  to  it.  Nine  forty-five  and  not  a 
bite — not  a  solitary  ducat!  But  it  has  been  pouring.  It 
isn't  raining  at  present,  but  looks  as  if  it  wanted  to  dread- 
fully. It  is  thundering  now  and  preparing  for  a  tremend- 
ous downpour.  It  is  against  my  principles  to  complain  of 
the  weather,  but 
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August  5,  1897. 

Raining  again — blowing,  too.  It  is  an  excursion  day,  or 
was  to  have  been,  but  the  weather  it  too  forbidding.  Con- 
sidering the  ubiquitous,  omnipresent  old  Pluvius,  we  cer- 
tainly are  doing  well.  If  we  have  half  a  chance  we  show 
good  results.  Yesterday  a  big  excursion  came  from  Boston, 
and  I  hoped  we  would  get  a  large  number,  but  it  was  the 
day  the  old  mill  was  sold  at  auction  and  they  went  there. 
The  entire  town  turned  out  also.  You  will  be  rejoiced  to 
know  that  the  Historical  Society  secured  the  old  relic, 
though  speculators  bid  nearly  $900  for  it.  Such  a  shout  as 
went  up  from  the  Nantucketers ! 

You  would  be  amused  to  know  how  many  times  I  have  to 
almost  force  people  to  take  their  change.  Of  course,  I  al- 
ways carry  the  day,  but  it  is  pleasant  to  have  them  feel  that 
they  have  received  more  than  they  have  given.  If  I  were  a 
woman  accustomed  to  using  profane  words,  these  rainy  days 
would  find  me  protesting  in  good  earnest.  Perhaps  I  can 
get  some  man  to  do  it ! 


August  7,  Saturday. 
Yesterday  we  had  a  fine  day,  but  no  excursion ;  56  visitors. 
It  was  the  most  enjoyable  day  I've  had  at  all.  By  a  singular 
combination  of  circumstances  nearly  all  the  blue  bloods  of 
the  island  came  up  and  called.  How  interested  and  inter- 
esting they  were!  It  was  a  day  long  to  be  remembered. 
Many  people  do  not  care  to  register  and  I  of  course  can- 
not insist  upon  it. 


Horse-Shoe  House,  Sept.  11,  1897. 
It  is  hard  to  realize  that  eight  weeks  have  passed  since 
I  was  left  in  full  charge  here.  There  was  considerable 
quaking  going  on  inside,  I  can  assure  you.  But  now  I  feel 
equal  to  anything  save  an — Indian.  By  the  way,  my  first 
and  only  scare  came  the  other  morning.     "Whisper  it  not 
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in  Gath,"  but  I  am  a  lamentable  coward.  Sitting  here  quiet- 
ly thinking  over  the  shortcomings  of  my  friends,  a  suspici- 
ously stealthy  tread  overhead  set  my  heart  beating  beyond 
normal  speed.  As  both  doors  were  wide  open^  and  having 
decided  that  I  could  escape  by  the  north  one  if  a  sudden 
descent  from  above  should  cut  me  o&  from  the  south,  I 
concluded  to  see  it  out.  More  sounds,  more  palpitation, 
but  no  retreating.  The  next  thing  I  knew  a  soft  little 
white  head  was  peering  at  me  from  around  the  corner  of  the 
stairs,  and  of  course  I  was  brave.  I  congratulated  my- 
self on  my  wonderful  presence  of  mind.  It  was  my  neigh- 
bor's white  cat  paying  me  an  early  call. 

We  have  had  many  brides  and  grooms,  and  haven't  I 
poked  fun  at  them  over  Mary  Gardner's  shoulder?  Such 
bewitching  blushes  as  I  have  called  forth!  If  some  really 
fine  story  could  be  written !  Richard  Harding  Davis  is  our 
man,  I  feel  sure.    If  he  would  only  corne  here ! 

(Miss  Bartlett,  for  several  years  past,  has  been  part 
owner  and  manager  of  an  excellent  and  flourishing  Vassar 
preparatory  and  boarding  school,  known  as  "Putnam  Hall/' 
in  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. — Editor.) 
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FROM    THE    LETTERS    OF    MRS.    ANNA    STARBUCK    JENKS^    THE 
PRESENT    CUSTODIAN. 

The  Horse-Shoe  House^  June  23,  1899. 
Just  one  week  yesterday  since  I  took  possession  of  the  old 
manse,  and  here  I  am  this  morning  feeling  as  much  at  home 
and  as  placidly  contented  in  my  quiet  nook  as  if  I  belonged 
here.  You  feared  that  my  first  impressions  in  the  old  house 
might  be  other  than  agreeable.  On  the  contrary,  they  have 
been  thus  far  entirely  pleasant.  I  have  reason  to  be  well 
satisfied  with  the  first  week,  so  early  in  the  season.  Already 
I  have  met  very  pleasant  people,  including  so  wide  a  range 
of  residence  as  Denver,  Col.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Asheville, 
N.  C,  Boston,  New  York  and  Chicago.  On  the  15th,  my 
opening  day,  my  first  visitor  was  a  meadow  lark,  which  came 
nearly  to  the  door.  Not  a  paying  caller  in  one  sense,  but, 
although  on  the  ''free  list,"  he  was  not  a  ''dead  head/'  for 
his  song  was  a  genuine  carol  of  cheer  that  had  the  true 
ring  in  it,  and  floated  across  the  hay  fields  as  a  prophecy  of 
a  successful  season. 


The  Oldest  House,  July  21,  1899. 

The  time  passes  so  quickly  up  here  that  it  does  not  seem 
two  weeks  since  I  sent  my  first  letter.  Your  satisfaction 
with  everything  pleases  me  and  encourages  me  very  much. 

In  the  run  of  custom  I  notice  an  ebb  and  flow  and  I  sup- 
pose such  as  the  case  in  nearly  every  business.  Some  days 
I  have  all  I  can  do,  and  my  tongue  flies  so  rapidly  that  it 
almost  runs  the  risk  of  getting  a  "hot  journal."  In  other 
days  there  is  a  lull  and  then  I  have  time  to  "bank  the  fires" 
and  oil  up  for  the  next  rushing  day. 

Some  amusing  questions  are  often  asked,  which  I  answer 
or  parry,  as  discretion  dictates,  after  the  cloudy  manner 
of  Jack  Bunsby,  when  they  become  too  personal.  For  in- 
stance :  "How  much  do  your  receipts  amount  to  in  a  year?" 
"Where  does  it  go  ?"    To  the  first  I  answer  that  this  is  my 
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first  year  as  custodian,  and  that  I  shall  not  know  the  amount 
until  the  end  of  the  season ;  and  to  the  second  I  sometimes 
"tell  the  whole  truth"  by  saying :  ''Well,  you  know,  there  are 
repairs  to  pay  for,  and  taxes,  and  insurance,  and  interest 
on  the  value  of  the  property,  and  of  course  I  am  not  here 
entirely  because  I  enjoy  the  work,  pleased  as  I  am  with  it." 
I  have  just  had  a  very  odd  specimen  of  a  caller,  a  genuine 
''old  salt"  from  ''Sailor's  Snug  Harbor."  It  is  late  in  the 
afternoon,  and  no  other  callers,  and  I  have  let  him  spin  his 
sea  yarns  to  his  heart's  content.  He  seems  like  a  real  nice 
little  man,  and  if  he  had  walked  right  out  of  the  pages  of 
Dickens  he  couldn't  have  been  queerer.  He  said  he  "told  his 
friends  that  he  was  going  to  see  the  Oldest  House  if  it  cost 
him  a  dollar !" 


June  30,  1900. 

It  seems  hardly  possible  that  a  whole  year  has  rolled 
away  since  my  first  report  was  made.  It  is  pleasant  indeed 
to  be  up  here  again,  and  I  am  getting  on  fairly  well.  The 
people  who  have  been  here  thus  far  have  been  very  nice, 
and  have  expressed  great  interest  in  the  old  house.  I 
received  this  week  a  pleasant  note  of  thanks  from  a  guest, 
who  said  in  closing:  "The  Oldest  House  has  my  sincere 
endorsement  as  the  best  relic  I  have  seen." 

The  "old  salt"  with  ear  rings,  who  called  last  season,  has 
sent  me  a  pink  worsted  shoulder  wrap,  which  he  made  him- 
self. 

It  has  been  a  very  cold,  windy  June.  Last  week  it  was 
so  cold  up  here  on  the  hill  that  I  had  to  have  my  winter  coat 
on  in  the  house  all  day.  I  was  quite  unlike  "the  boy  on  the 
burning  deck,"  for  mine  was  a  freezing  deck,  but  I  stayed 
during  office  hours. 

Do  you  know  that  the  old  house  in  front  of  ours  stands 
on  a  "jog"  which  was  taken  from  what  was  originally  our 
square  of  land,  and  built  for  a  son  of  our  bridal  couple, 
Jethro  and  Mary?  My  informant  is  Mr.  Allen  Coffin,  who 
is  an  authority  on  such  subjects. 
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The  air  up  here  is  deHghtful,  and  the  scene  as  peaceful  as 
ever.  I  found  the  house  in  very  good  condition  after  its 
winter  nap.  No  signs  of  mice  anywhere — no  food  to 
tempt  them.  But  I  have  one  large  black  cricket  which  per- 
ambulates my  floor  occasionally  when  I  sit  here  alone.  I 
talk  to  him,  and  with  a  cheerful  chirp  he  quietly  departs. 


Horse-Shoe  House^  June  17,  1901. 
I  cannot  resist  sending  a  wee  preliminary  missive  to- 
night, to  let  you  know  that  I  have  opened  the  old  house  to- 
day in  fine  spirits.  Bunker  Hill  day  and  a  fine,  clear  June 
atmosphere,  and  we'll  take  it  as  a  good  omen  and  antici- 
pate a  good  luck  season  under  favor  of  the  goddess  Juno, 
or  the  horse-shoe  on  the  chimney !  The  crickets  are  chirp- 
ing wildly,  the  red-winged  blackbirds  are  balancing  on  the 
fence  rails,  and  the  rolling  fields  are  opulent  with  the  tints 
of  the  deep  red  sorrel,  white  daisies  and  golden  yellow 
buttercups. 


October  2,  1903. 
I  closed  the  house  on  Sept.  19.  While  our  regular  car- 
penter, George  Hamblin,  secured  the  shutters  I  screwed 
metal  plates  over  the  key  holes.  The  sign  boards  are  packed 
away  in  the  inside.  So  now  everything  is  hermetically 
sealed  and  the  house  left  to  its  long  winter  sleep.  Here's 
wishing  it  pleasant  dreams.  I  can  hardly  realize  that  I 
have  served  a  stewardship  of  just  five  years — pleasant 
years  and  many  agreeable  acquaintances  made.  What 
pleases  me  most  is  that  interest  in  the  old  building  does  not 
die  out,  and  I  do  not  mean  that  it  shall. 


May  19,  1904. 

The  long,  frozen-up  winter  has  ended,  summer  has  come 
and  soon  the  voice  of  the  stranger  will  be  heard  in  the 
land!  The  old  house  is  still  serene.  I  went  up  on  a  little 
tour  of  inspection  recently.    I  found  all  exactly  as  I  left  it 
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last  fall;  no  disturbance  from  people,  rats  or  the  elements. 
Early  next  month  I  shall  do  my  annual  putting  to  rights 
for  the  season,  and  hope  to  open  about  the  usual  time. 


July  10,  1905. 
The  people  have  so  far  this  season  been  very  pleasant, 
and  that  means  agreeable.  I  have  had,  as  usual,  up  to  this 
time,  a  number  of  rather  quiet  days.  But  the  coming  month 
or  six  weeks  will  be  like  compressed  yeast  compared  to  the 
first  three  weeks,  in  talk  and  mental  pressure,  wayside  inci- 
dents and  personal  studies.  I  feel  as  interested  and  en- 
thusiastic as  ever,  but  I  am  aware  that  my  letters  have  be- 
come rather  prosaic.  I  have  felt  the  same,  but  did  not 
wish  to  trouble  you  with  the  same  old  substance  rehashed 
from  year  to  year.  It  has  been  said  that  "to  write  a  good 
letter  one  needs  to  begin  without  knowing  what  one  is  go- 
ing to  say,  and  to  finish  without  knowing  what  one  has 
said,"  etc. 


A   NANTUCKET   ROMANCE. 


S.  F.  M.  in  Harvard  Advocate. 

The  academic  year  had  just  begun  and  the  fellows  were 
coming  back  to  old  Cambridge  in  crowds.  As  I  lay  on 
my  window  seat  looking  at  the  groups  of  students  rushing 
in  all  directions  with  their  bags  and  boxes,  canes,  um- 
brellas and  banjos,  I  saw  a  well-known  figure  stalk  through 
the  yard  making  straight  for  Holworthy.  It  was  John 
Prentiss,  my  most  intimate  friend,  whose  arrival  I  had  been 
impatiently  awaiting  for  the  last  week.  We  had  entered 
college  together  with  four  conditions  apiece,  maintained  a 
fair  rank  in  athletic  sports,  having  seats  in  the  freshman 
shell  both  in  the  class  races  and  at  New  London.  I  was 
delighted  to  see  his  dear  old  sunburned  face  again,  and  a 
minute  later  I  made  a  bee-line  from  Grays  to  Holworthy 
and  was  soon  in  Jack's  study.  The  room  was  cluttered  with 
trunks  and  boxes,  and  Jack  was  tumbling  their  contents 
right  and  left.  After  a  jolly  shaking  of  hands,  I  began  to 
walk  up  and  down  the  room  and  to  ask  the  customary  ques- 
tions, while  Jack  went  on  with  his  unpacking.  Out  came 
clothes,  tennis  racquets  and  letters,  but  not  a  book  of  any 
description  was  to  be  seen. 

''Oh,  Jack,  who  is  this?"  I  exclaimed,  taking  up  a  large 
cabinet  photograph.  It  was  a  picture  of  a  beautiful  girl 
seated  in  one  of  those  highback  chairs  of  our  ancestors,  and 
gazing  meditatively  toward  an  antique  fireplace.  The  face 
was  so  thoughtful,  so  sincere,  and  the  whole  figure  con- 
trasted so  strongly  with  the  old-fashioned  surroundings  that 
I  was  completely  fascinated  and  could  scarcely  take  my  eyes 
from  the  picture.  When  at  last  I  did  look  up,  Jack  was 
smiling  with  a  self-satisfied  air.  "I  knew  you'd  like  it/'  he 
said  "it's  quite  valuable — there  are  only  two  in  existence." 
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"Well — come  now — don't  talk  in  riddles — give  me  the 
whole  story — I'm  wild  to  know." 

"It's  rather  a  long  story,"  replied  Jack ;  "I  think  of  hav- 
ing it  printed  and  tacked  up  side  of  the  picture,  so  that 
fellows  need  not  ask  'who  is  it ;  where  did  you  get  it  ?'  You 
know  I  went  to  Nantucket  this  summer — quaint  old  place, 
with  a  prehistoric  mill^  an  'oldest  house  on  the  island,'  and  a 
town-crier.  In  the  face  of  these  celebrities  you  don't  wonder 
that  I  bought  a  camera  and  went  about  lining  down  every 
curio  I  could  find.  I  put  up  at  the  Ocean  House.  There 
are  only  two  bars  at  Nantucket ;  one  off  Brant  Point  Light, 
the  other  at  the  Ocean  House;  one  occasionally  detains  the 
steamer,  the  other  generally  detains  the  islanders.  It  was 
a  lovely  day  in  July  that  I  took  my  machine  and  struck  out 
for  the  oldest  house  on  the  island.  This  house  was  of 
more  than  common  interest  to  me,  inasmuch  as  my  an- 
cestors, the  Cartwrights,  had  flourished  there,  so  I  took 
plenty  of  plates,  in  order  to  get  as  many  views  as  possible. 
After  I  had  threaded  my  way  through  innumerable  crooked 
lanes  anl  alleys,  I  stood  before  the  antique  mansion,  and  it 
well  deserved  its  name.  Imagine,  Tom,  the  oldest  house 
you  ever  saw,  and  then  fancy  a  broadside  of  grape  and  can- 
ister poured  into  it,  and  you  have  the  oldest  house  in  Nan- 
tucket. The  only  detail  I  need  mention  in  its  external 
tumble-down  appearance  is  a  horse-shoe  worked  in  relief 
upon  the  brick  chimney,  for  you  know  that  my  ancestors  be- 
lieved as  implicitly  in  the  existence  of  witches  as  they  did 
in  the  family  Bible.  I  took  four  views  of  the  house  outside, 
and  then  opened  the  creaking  front  door  and  went  in. 

Here — handing  me  a  photograph — is  the  great  curiosity 
room.  According  to  an  almost  illegible  placard  on  the  wall 
— I  have  it  in  my  trunk  somewhere — General  somebody  slept 
here,  and  on  that  little  table  in  the  corner  he  used  to  write 
confidential  letters  to  his  sweetheart  before  his  departure 
for  the  war;  he  was  killed  at  Bennington — his  ghost,  of 
course,  haunts  the  house.     After  I  had  taken  in  the  lower 
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story  I  went  upstairs,  and  on  turning  to  enter  one  of  the 
sooms  saw  what  you  see  in  that  photograph  in  your  hand — 
a  pretty  girl  in  an  old-fashioned  chair — now  what  would 
you  have  done?" 

"If  she  looked  as  she  does  in  that  picture,  I  should  have 
stood  and  gazed  at  her/'  I  replied,  examining  the  photo- 
graph intently. 

"Yes,"  replied  Jack,  "that's  what  two-thirds  of  the  per- 
sons in  my  place  would  have  done,  but  I  flatter  myself  I 
was  smart  that  time.  I  hurriedly  placed  my  camera  on  its 
tripod,  pointed  it  through  the  door,  took  the  chances  of  a 
correct  focus  and,  click,  the  picture  was  taken.  Startled  by 
the  noise  of  the  slide,  my  victim  turned  quickly,  rose,  and 
went  out  by  a  door  at  the  other  end  of  the  room.  I  didn't 
take  any  more  pictures,  but  returned  with  all  speed  to  the 
Ocean  House,  and  locked  myself  in  a  dark  closet  adjoining 
my  chamber.  You  don't  know,  Tom,  with  what  suspense 
I  dipped  my  precious  plate  in  the  chemicals — you  can't 
imagine  with  what  joy  I  saw  it  develop  until  I  had  before 
my  eyes  the  most  perfect  negative  I  ever  produced.  It  was 
too  late  in  the  day  to  print,  so  I  laid  my  negative  away.  I 
could  think  of  nothing  else  but  that  picture,  and  I  fre- 
quently took  it  out  and  examined  it.  The  sun  rose  next 
morning  in  all  its  glory.  At  ten  o'clock  I  placed  my  negative 
with  photographing  paper  in  the  frame,  printed  one — an- 
other, and  then,  as  luck  would  have  it,  the  plate  slipped 
from  my  hand  and,  falling  on  the  floor,  smashed  into  atoms. 
There  was  no  use  in  crying  over  spilt  milk,  and,  congratu- 
lating myself  on  having  two  photographs  at  any  rate,  I 
finished  and  mounted  them  with  the  greatest  care.  Just  see, 
Tom,  how  perfect  the  picture  is,  not  a  spot  or  blemish  on  it 
— and  just  look  at  the  hair  rounded  up  into  one  of  those 
what-do-you-call-'em, — French  waves,  and  that  delicate 
ruching  guarding  her  white  throat — isn't  it  perfect?" 

"And  that  little  shoe  peeping  out  from  under  her  dress 
— that's  perfect,  too,"  I  added.  "I'll  give  you  something 
for  this  picture,  Jack." 


I 
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"Well,  Tom,  how  do  you  suppose  I  found  out  her  name  ? 
You  see  that  little  pin  she  has  on  there — that  was  my  clue." 

"Oh,  yes,"  I  repHed,  "the  letter  T — heavy  clue  I  must 
say — I  suppose  you  went  all  over  Nantucket  trying  to  find 
somebody  whose  name  began  with  T." 

"That's  just  what  I  did  do  to  a  certain  extent.  I  didn't 
find  a  Miss  T.  until  I  reached  the  Bay  View  House,  whose 
day-book  registered  the  name  of  Miss  Ruth  Tenny,  Boston, 
Mass.  Now,  there  was  of  course  little  chance  of  its  being 
my  heroine,  but  still  it  was  within  the  range  of  possibility. 
There  was  to  be  a  hop  at  the  Bay  View  that  evening  and  I 
went  on  the  invitation  of  Frank  Hamilton — you  remember 
him  in  our  class  last  year — who  knew  everybody  in  the 
house.  As  I  stood  talking  in  the  brilliantly  lighted  parlor, 
she  came  in — yes,  Tom,  she  came  in  with  that  little  T  pin, 
and  the  French  wave.  I  rushed  after  Frank — 'Frank,  do 
you  know  her — that  young  lady — over  there — just  came 
in?'  'Bless  you,  yes,'  he  answered,  'that's  Ruth  Tenny; 
come  along  and  Fll  introduce  you.'  I  don't  know  how  I 
got  there,  or  how  I  had  the  audacity  to  ask  for  four  dances, 
but  I  got  them,  and  was  soon  spinning  in  and  out  among 
the  whirling  couples.  The  promenade  was  by  far  the  best 
part  of  the  hop,  for  it  was  there  that  our  conversation  was 
the  most  continuous. 

"  'I  suppose,  Mr.  Prentiss,  that  you  have  seen  every  curi- 
osity that  this  lovely  island  can  afford?'  my  partner  re- 
marked. 'Being  a  Harvard  man  you  must  be  interested  in 
research.' 

"  'How  did  you  know  I  was  from  Cambridge  ?'  I  asked, 
in  surprise. 

"  'Mr.  Hamlin  told  me  about  you  just  before  you  came — • 
I  learned  from  him  that  you  were  both  great  scholars.' 

"Deciding  not  to  enlighten  her  as  to  the  fact  that  Hamlin 
got  dropped  and  I  barely  got  through,  I  changed  the  sub- 
ject, and  told  her  that  I  had  seen  everything  that  Nan- 
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tucket  could  muster,  including  the  oldest  house  on  the 
island  and 

"  'I  went  there  to-day,'  she  interrupted,  *and  the  funniest 
thing  happened.  One  of  those  horrid  photographers  was  in 
the  house  taking  pictures  of  the  rooms — he  nearly  caught 
me  in  one  of  his  pictures — yes,  really,  I  was  sitting  alone 
before  the  fireplace  when  I  heard  a  noise  and  saw  a  camera 
in  the  doorway — I  think  such  men  ought  to  be  banished 
from  the  face  of  the  earth.' 

"  'I  agree  with  you,'  I  answered,  and  we  were  soon  lost 
in  the  storm  of  dancers.  As  soon  as  the  subject  of  the  old 
house  had  disappeared  from  her  mind,  I  resumed  the  prom- 
enade. I  engaged  all  her  extras — she  protested ;  I  insisted. 
At  the  close  of  the  hop  Miss  Tenny  rushed  up  to  me — 'Oh, 
Mr.  Prentiss,  we  have  made  up  a  party  to  go  to  'Sconset 
to-morrow — there  is  one  seat  left  in  the  barge — you  will 
go,  won't  you?'  and  she  looked  pleadingly  into  my  face.  I 
would,  and  went.  We  had  a  jolly  time  ploughing  through 
the  deep  sandy  roads  that  led  to  Siasconset.  We  came  home 
by  moonlight — the  stars  twinkled  merrily,  and  brighter  than 
the  brightest  star  shone  the  light  of  Sankoty  Head,  now  a 
tiny  spark,  now  bursting  into  a  blaze.  Ruth  was  watching  it 
intently — 'My  ideal  life  is  expressed  in  that  revolving  light, 
in  that  flash  I  am  here  in  Nantucket,  a  real  Elysium;  as 
the  light  dies  away  I  go  as  I  must  to-morrow,  but  with  the 
succeeding  flash  I  am  back  again — summer  and  winter — 
Nantucket  and  Boston — Boston  and  Nantucket.' 

''  'I'm  coming  here  again,  too,'  I  replied,  'like  the  wild 
duck  attracted  by  the  flash.  But  must  you  really  go  to- 
morrow ?' 

"  'Yes.' 

"The  barge  stopped  at  the  Bay  View  and  the  merry 
crowd  got  out.  I  walked  rapidly  down  Orange  street  in  the 
direction  of  the  Ocean  House.  Next  morning  I  was  down 
bright  and  early  at  the  wharf,  and  boarded  the  Island  Home. 
I  found  Ruth  on  the  forward  deck.    After  as  long  a  chat  as 
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the  time  permitted,  I  rose  to  leave;  'I  hope  you'll  have  a 
calm  passage  across  the  sound.' 

''  Oh,  I  know  I  shall  be  sick — I  always  am — but  Mr. 
Prentiss,  you  must  call  on  me  in  Boston.'  The  whistle  blew. 
I  placed  a  square  envelope  in  her  hand — 'Don't  open  it  till 
Nantucket  is  disappearing  on  the  horizon — it's  a  little 
souvenir  of  your  visit — good-by.'  I  jumped  ashore,  the 
wheels  of  the  steamer  spun  around,  churning  the  waves  into 
a  white  foam,  a  small  white  handkerchief  fluttered  from  the 
forward  deck,  the  steamer  swept  around  Brant  Point  and 
laid  her  course  for  the  Vineyard.  You  may  think  I'm  a 
blamed  fool,  Tom,  but  after  I  lost  sight  of  the  steamer  from 
the  wharf,  I  climbed  up  into  the  steeple  of  the  Unitarian 
Church  and  watched  the  receding  boat  until  it  was  a  mere 
speck.  She'll  be  thinking  of  me  the  whole  way  across,  I 
said  to  myself — first  place  she'll  wonder  what's  in  the  en- 
velope— second  place,  when  she  finds  out  she  will  run  over 
the  whole  scene  at  the  old  house.  This  was  some  consola- 
tion. I  didn't  count  in  the  chance  of  her  being  seasick,  a 
condition  which  generally  monopolizes  thought." 

"What  was  in  the  envelope.  Jack?" 

''The  mate  of  that  photograph,  of  course." 

"Didn't  stay  long  in  Nantucket,  Jack?" 

"Well,  no,  I  went  away  the  next  day." 

"Have  you  been  to  call?" 

"Oh,  yes,  several  times;  fact  is,  Tom,  I  expect  to  own 
both  of  the  pictures  again  by  the  time  I  leave  Harvard. 
I'm  engaged." 


THE  OLDEST    HOUSE. 


By  Rev.  Phebe  A.  Hanaford. 
'Twas  the  year  of  grace  in  Salem  town, 
Where  the  witches  gained  their  world  renown, 
Where  the  ghostly  sights  on  Gallows  Hill 
Made  memories  dread  that  haunt  it  still, 
That  a  sturdy  yeoman  of  honest  fame, 
And  bearing  a  fair  ancestral  name. 
Built  the  old  house  that  stands  to-day, 
Though  centuries  long  have  passed  away. 

Scarred  and  brown  and  wrinkled  and  bare, 
The  old,  old  house,  so  worn  and  rare, 
On  its  chimney  holds  a  great  horseshoe, 
Built  of  flint  hard  bricks  yet  firm  as  new, 
When  the  world  was  younger  by  ten  score  years, 
Ere  it  shared  in  the  new-born  hopes  and  fears 
Of  the  Coffyns,  Macys  and  Gardners  true, 
And  of  others  like  them  with  blood  as  blue. 

Their  children  far  scattered  o'er  the  world  so  wide ; 
Their  numbers  like  the  sands  by  the  ocean  side; 
Their  names  oft  blended  with  many  a  name, 
That  shines  to-day  on  the  scroll  of  fame; 
Emblazoned  there  for  the  deeds  so  high. 
Or  words  so  true  that  they  will  not  die. 
How  dear  to  such  hearts  is  the  island  fair. 
With  its  treasured  memories  clinging  there ! 

Relic  of  the  legendary  past. 

Long  may  its  great  oak  timbers  last ! 

Awakened  once  more  from  its  dreamless  sleep, 

It  has  to  our  hearts  an  interest  deep. 

The  voice  of  the  past  through  each  low  room  sounds, 

The  laughter  of  children  in  fancy  resounds. 

And  we  think  of  our  forefathers  youthful  and  gay. 

In  the  joyous  young  prime  of  their  own  happy  day. 
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They  loved  and  they  prayed,  and  in  wisdom  they  grew, 
As  the  long  silent  voices  on  earth  were  then  new; 
And  childhood  was  sweet  in  those  days  as  to-day, 
And  manhood  had  aims,  love's  sceptre  its  sway. 
And  the  ties  that  are  holy  and  blessed  and  sweet, 
Bound  heart  unto  heart  with  reciprocal  beat ; 
And  the  mother  love  lasted  as  mother  love  can, 
'Till  silver  locks  crowned  each  woman  and  man. 

'Twas  the  sweet  old  story  of  love  and  of  faith, 
Of  preferences  early  and  bonds  until  death ; 
And  the  horseshoe  of  luck  to  the  passerby  told 
A  fortune  that  was  better  than  silver  or  gold ; 
But  time  passed  with  them,  as  it  passes  with  all. 
The  marriage  robe  followed  by  funeral  pall. 
When  the  angel  of  death  paused  in  his  flight, 
Turning  clearness  of  day  to  the  mystery  of  night. 

Old  house  of  the  horseshoe,  now  left  all  alone, 
Thy  mark  of  distinction  to  thousands  well  known. 
The  sole  horseshoe  house  that  remains  in  the  land, 
Still  here  on  our  island,  thou  sturdily  stand. 
Tell  the  story  to  all  that  as  thou  hast  endured. 
So  human  character,  ne'er  by  evil  allured, 
Will  last  though  the  storms  of  centuries  beat. 
And  smile  at  the  sound  of  Time's  flying  feet! 

Thus  standing  to-day  are  the  characters  fair, 
The  founders  of  Sherburne,  each  ancestral  pair, 
From  whom  has  descended  the  innumerable  clan, 
Who  honor  not  wealth  nor  fame's  laurels,  but  man ; 
The  man  that's  most  manly,  the  woman  most  true, 
Possessed  of  such  souls  our  ancestors  grew; 
And  such  are  alone,  methinks,  worthy  to  dwell 
Where  the  horseshoe  above  them  says  "Here,  all  is  well." 


THE    ROMANCE   OF   A   COFFIN. 


By  Jane  G.  Austin. 
{By  cottrtesy  of  Messrs.  /.  B.  Lip  pine  ott  &  Co.) 

On  the  crest  of  a  steep  bluff  overlooking  the  sea  in  the 
quaint  town  of  Nantucket,  once  known  as  Sherburne,  stand 
the  ruins  of  a  house  noticeable  at  first  sight  for  two  things, 
— a  large  U,  or,  if  you  like,  a  horseshoe,  formed  of  bricks, 
upon  the  front  of  the  massive  chimney,  and  a  window  of 
three  panes  set  in  a  horizontal  line  close  to  the  front  door 
and  about  seven  feet  from  the  ground.  In  regard  to  the 
first  of  these  eccentricities,  the  stranger  is  informed  by 
one  of  the  oldest  inhabitants  that  the  horseshoe  was  placed 
upon  the  chimney  at  the  time  of  the  Salem  witchcraft,  to 
avert  the  evil  eye,  and  by  another  oldest  inhabitant  that  it 
is  the  initial  letter  of  the  name  of  Uriah,  this  bluff  being 
Uriah  Gardner's  Hill,  and  this  ruined  shell  what  is  left  of 
the  house  built  by  Captain  Uriah  Gardner  for  his  daughter 
Mary  on  the  occasion  of  her  marriage,  or  rather  betrothal, 
to  young  Tristram  Coffin.  To  the  second  question,  how- 
ever, there  is  but  one  reply:  the  little  window,  at  once  too 
narrow  and  too  high  from  the  ground  to  admit  the  person 
of  a  marauder,  was  designed  as  a  loop-hole  whence  the 
garrison,  were  it  but  one  stout-hearted  woman,  might  first 
reconnoiter  and  then  shoot  an  attacking  enemy,  Indian  or 
white.  Besides  these  significant  defences  against  aerial  and 
fleshly  enemies  without.  Captain  Uriah  Gardner  (John 
Gardner)  protected  his  daughter's  house  within  much 
as  his  own  stout  ship  was  protected  from  the 
strains  of  the  elements,  nearly  as  potent  upon  the 
surface  of  this  brave  little  outpost  of  the  American 
continent  as  upon  the  ocean  that  environs  it:  the  rooms 
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were  hardly  higher  than  the  cabins  of  the  ship^  and,  like 
them,  were  provided  with  queer  Httle  lockers  and  odd  nooks 
contrived  in  unexpected  places  for  stowing  away  small 
articles,  as  fish-lines,  hooks,  rope  yarns,  or,  in  Mary's  case, 
knitting  work  and  her  Sunday  bonnet.  Across  the  ceiling  of 
each  room  and  up  and  down  each  angle  and  at  the  base  of 
each  wall  ran  solid  beams  of  the  iron-oak,  indigenous 
growth  of  the  island,  and  the  outer  angles  of  the  principal 
apartments  were,  moreover,  braced  with  knees  of  the  same 
stalwart  wood,  and  these  spiked  and  pinned  together,  until, 
as  Zimri  Starbuck,  the  master-builder,  assured  his  employ- 
er, "The  stiffest  nor'wester  that  ever  howled  will  never  part 
kelson  and  upper  works;  the  whole  craft  may  keel  over 
together  in  some  of  the  March  gales  that  seem  like  to  tear 
a  man's  breath  out  of  his  body,  but  she'll  right  again  when 
the  squall's  over,  Uriah,  same  as  the  brig  'Hiram'  does :  I'll 
warrant  thee  that  much." 

''Well,  I  hope  so,  Zimri,"  replied  Captain  Uriah,  bracing 
himself  sturdily  upon  his  legs  and  dragging  his  hat  a  little 
closer  over  his  eyes,  for  one  of  these  same  March  winds 
was  even  now  impending.  "But,  thee  sees,  this  craft  is 
bound  to  sail  the  seas  of  matrimony  and  the  squalls  that 
rage  there  by  spells  are  more  dangerous  than  any  the 
'Hiram'  ever  weathered." 

"Thee  says  no  more  than  truth,  Uriah,"  replied  Zimri, 
with  such  a  smile  upon  his  face  as  a  man  may  wear  when 
reminded  of  his  experiences  while  seated  in  the  dentist's 
chair.  Nor  was  this  facial  betrayal  lessened  by  the  empha- 
sis with  which  the  master-builder  drove  home  a  heavy  spike 
whose  stubbornness  had  somewhat  tried  his  skill.  "It's  in 
the  mouth  of  men,  Uriah,"  said  he  suddenly,  as  he  rested 
arm  and  hammer  for  a  moment,  "that  thy  Mary  has  no 
mind  to  house  or  husband  provided  by  her  parents  for  her. 
How  is  that?" 

"'How  is  that?'"  repeated  the  captain  slowly,  while 
his  small  gray  eyes  took  on  a  look  which  at  an  earlier 
period  had  led  mutinous  sailors  to  abandon  their  intentions. 
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"Why,  I  should  say,  friend  Zimri,  that  a  man  like  thee 
could  find  better  business  than  listening  to  the  idle  gossip 
of  old  wives.  Thee  should  keep  better  order  in  thy  house- 
hold than  to  let  such  tales  be  brought  home  to  thee." 

The  shot,  though  a  quiet  one,  told, — for  all  Sherburne 
knew  that  no  such  virulent  gossip  and  backbiter  as  Hannah 
Starbuck  dwelt  within  its  borders;  and  had  the  community 
lived  under  the  stern  Puritan  discipline,  instead  of  tol- 
erant Quaker  rule,  she  had  long  ago  felt  the  terrors  of  the 
ducking-stool,  if  not  the  stocks  and  pillory ;  and,  more  than 
this,  all  Sherburne  knew  that  Zimri,  potent  in  his  shop  or  at 
the  head  of  his  workmen,  was  powerless  and  craven  in  pres- 
ence of  his  domestic  tyrant,  and  not  only  incapable  of 
silencing  her  shrewish  tongue,  but  glad  to  save  himself  from 
its  lash  by  listening  to  its  vituperation  of  others. 

So,  now,  his  only  response  to  Uriah's  covert  taunt  was 
the  noisy  hammering  of  another  spike,  and  under  cover  of 
the  din  the  captain  walked  away  and  descended  the  cliff  to 
his  own  house  at  its  foot.  Like  most  of  the  early  houses 
of  Nantucket,  this  was  a  low-pitched,  stoutly-built  frame 
house,  shingled  all  over  to  keep  out  the  searching  winds 
and  drift  of  winter,  with  one  front  facing  due-south  and 
the  other  north,  this  quasi  orientation  being  effected  with 
much  solemnity  by  laying  the  sill-beams  at  night  with 
reference  to  the  north  star.  An  eastern  door  led  directly 
into  the  kitchen,  a  wide  and  cheerful  apartment,  as  befitted 
the  general  abode  of  the  family;  and  here  Captain  Uriah 
found  Lois,  his  wife,  a  placid  yet  somewhat  determined- 
looking  woman  dressed  in  the  "plain  clothes,"  as  Quaker 
garb  was  then  and  is  still  called,  and  using  the  "plain 
speech,"  so  charmingly  ungrammatical  and  the  more  fasci- 
nating for  its  errors.  With  the  help  of  a  stout  young 
woman  called  Dorcas,  of  whom  Uriah  Gardner  and  his 
wife  had  taken  charge  upon  her  destitute  parent's  death, 
and  who  helped  rather  than  served  in  the  family,  Lois  was 
preparing  a  substantial  supper,  partly  consisting  of  clam 
fritters,   whose   savory   odor   should   have  brightened   the 
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captain's  moody  brow,  but  yet  did  not.     ''Wife,  where  is 
Mary?"  demanded  he  abruptly.     *1  have  a  word  for  her." 

She  went  out  an  hour  or  so  ago,  saying  something  of 
needing  a  pattern  from  Elizabeth  Folger.  She  will  be  at 
home  anon,  since  supper-time  is  near,"  replied  the  busy 
mother;  and  with  some  muttered  response  her  husband  left 
the  house  and  strode  away  toward  the  closer  group  of 
houses  farther  north  representing  what  was  then  the  town 
of  Sherburne. 

"The  maid  knows  not  her  own  good,"  said  he  to  himself, 
thrusting  his  hands  down  into  the  pockets  of  the  rough 
peajacket  which  he  wore  regularly  on  land  or  sea.  "It  is 
the  duty  of  parents  to  guide  their  children,  even  against 
their  will.  If  John  or  Peter  were  to  say,  'We  will  steer 
south,'  when  I  knew  the  course  lay  east,  should  I  allow 
the  mutiny?  I  may  not  speak  unadvisedly  with  my  lips, 
but,  verily,  I  could  do  so  with  a  relish  just  now."  As  he 
muttered  the  last  words,  the  captain  raised  his  scowling 
eyes  and  encountered  a  sight  calculated  to  try  his  boasted 
reticence  to  the  utmost.  At  a  little  clump  of  trees,  relic  of 
the  ample  growth  which  had  a  few  years  before  covered 
the  site  of  Sherburne  and  still  occupied  it  in  the  shape  of 
rude  frame  houses,  lingering  on  the  skirts  of  the  settlement, 
and  in  their  midst  stood  a  young  girl  and  a  man, — she 
fair  and  winsome  in  spite  of  the  severity  of  her  "plain 
clothes,"  he  dressed  in  a  somewhat  cheap  and  tawdry  ap- 
proach to  the  rich  costume  of  the  gentlemen  of  that  day. 
A  wide  hat  nearly  hid  his  features,  but  from  beneath  it 
hung  dark  hair  waving  to  his  shoulders,  and  the  whole- 
some sea-breeze  blowing  past  him  came  to  the  captain's 
nostrils  laden  with  perfume  at  which  they  wrinkled  con- 
temptuously. A  hand  too  white  for  a  man  and  shaded  by 
a  cambric  ruffle  still  further  excited  his  ire,  not  so  much 
from  its  effeminacy  as  from  its  position  round  the  waist 
of  the  young  girl,  whose  face  was  upturned  in  a  manner 
suggesting  the  imminent  possibility  of  a  kiss.  This  cup, 
however,  like  many  another  as  sweet,  was  destined  never  to 
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reach  the  lips  thirsting  for  it,  being  dashed  to  the  ground  by 
the  angry  voice  of  Captain  Uriahs  exclaming,  '*Mary!" 

The  lovers  started  as  if  they  had  received  a  veritable 
shot;  and  with  a  hurried  whisper  in  Mary's  ear  of,  "Meet 
me  here  at  six  of  the  clock  to-morrow  morning,  sweet- 
heart, an  you  love  me,"  the  gallant  turned  and  walked  away 
so  rapidly  that  his  progress  might  not  uncharitably  be 
styled  a  flight. 

Mary  remained  where  he  had  left  her,  her  pretty  face 
settling  into  an  expression  of  defiance  largely  mingled  with 
apprehension. 

Her  father  slowly  approached,  and  stood  for  some  mo- 
ments regarding  her  with  stern  displeasure.  At  last  he  said, 
'*So  this  is  the  way  I  find  thee,  wretched  girl?" 

''Wretched  enough,  because  thee  will  have  me  to  marry 
a  man  I  do  not  care  for,"  replied  the  girl,  in  a  voice  -harmo- 
nious with  the  expression  of  her  face. 

"  'Do  not  care  for,' "  mimicked  the  captain  contempt- 
uously. "And  why  should  thee  care  for  Trustum  Coffin 
as  much  as  a  modest  maid  ought  to  care  for  the  man  her 
father  gives  her  to?  Does  thee  suppose  Rebecca  cared  any 
great  for  Isaac  when  she  left  her  father  and  mother  and 
went  to  be  his  wife?" 

"No;  and  I  always  thought  it  passing  strange  that  she 
was  so  ready  to  go,"  replied  Mary  rebelliously. 

Her  father  eyed  her  with  increasing  displeasure.  "Thee 
did,  did  thee  ?"  demanded  he.  "Then  thee  sets  up  to  be 
wiser  than  the  Book  itself,  and  I  expect  next  First-day 
we  shall  see  thee  get  up  and  expound  to  the  brethren  that 
the  fifth  commandment  is  a  grievous  error,  and  should  read, 
'Parents,  honor  your  children  and  obey  them.'  Go  to, 
wench !  I  am  sore  displeased  at  thee,  and  could  wish  thee 
were  ten  years  younger,  that  thy  mother  might  whip  thee 
soundly  for  thy  naughtiness.    Thee  deserves  it  well." 

Mary  made  no  reply  except  to  redden  all  over  her  white 
neck  and  forehead  and  to  the  tips  of  her  ears,  and  her 
father  presently  demanded,  "That  was  the  trader  from  New 
York,  Theodore  Hammond,  was  it  not?" 
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"Yes,  father." 

"H'm !  I  have  heard  him  spoken  of  among  men  as  a 
dissohite,  careless  fellow^,  always  idling  among  the  women 
and  leading  silly  wenches  like  thee  into  folly  and  disobedi- 
ence, if  no  worse.  Was  thee  at  the  dance  in  Myrick's 
boat-house  last  Fourth-day  night?" 

The  red  grew  suddenly  deeper,  but  the  girl  bravely 
raised  her  eyes, — lovely  great  blue  eyes^ — and  said,  "Yes, 
I  was  there." 

"Thee  was !"  growled  the  captain,  setting  his  teeth. 
"Then  I  tell  thee,  lass,  it  was  well  for  thee  I  did  not  catch 
thee  at  it,  for  all  thee's  eighteen  years  old.  How  did  thee 
get  there?" 

"I  stayed  with  a  friend  that  night,"  replied  the  girl  re- 
luctantly. 

"Yes,  yes,  I  remember;  thee  stayed  at  Abijah  Coleman's, 
and  I  warrant  his  Hepzibah  went  with  thee  to  the  dance." 
Alary  made  no  reply,  and,  seizing  her  by  the  shoulder,  the 
captain  walked  her  before  him  toward  the  clifif,  saying 
grimly,  "Well,  my  maid,  I  can  promise  thee  one  thing,  and 
that  sure  and  fast:  thee'll  spend  no  more  nights — no,  nor 
days — outside  thy  father's  house  till  thee  goes  to  thy  hus- 
band's, and  that  will  be  just  ten  days  from  this,  if  God 
so  will  and  Zimri  Starbuck  finishes  the  house  I  have  built 
for  thee,  ungrateful  wretch." 

"I  don't  want  any  house,  nor  I  don't  want  to  be  married, 
and  I  hate  the  sight  of  Trustum  Coffin,  and  Theodore  isn't 
dissolute  nor  careless,  nor  ever  spoke  of — of — liking  to 
any  girl  but  me,"  sobbed  Mary. 

"Then  it's  wives  he  courts,  instead  of  rriaids,  is  it?"  de- 
manded the  captain  grimly.  "Well,  that's  worse  than  I 
thought  of  the  man.  But  never  fear,  Mary,  maid  or  wife, 
thee'll  be  in  no  more  danger  from  his  cozening  tongue 
and  civet-cat  scent.  Trustum  and  thy  mother  and  I  will 
keep  thee  safe." 

To  this  promise  Mary  made  no  reply  except  by  redoubled 
sobs,  nor  did  the  captain   speak  again  until,  having  led 
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his  daughter  safely  into  her  own  bedroom,  he  released  her, 
saying,  "Now  mind,  my  lass,  I  forbid  thy  leaving  this  room 
without  leave  from  thy  mother  or  me.  See  to  it  that  thee 
obeys." 

The  clam  fritters  were  spoiled  with  waiting,  but  neither 
Uriah  nor  his  wife  cared  for  the  failure,  while  Mary  dis- 
dained to  touch  the  portion  carried  up  to  her  by  her 
mother.  At  six  o'clock  next  morning  pale,  wearied  out 
with  weeping  and  watching,  and  still  dressed  as  she  had 
been  on  the  previous  evening,  the  girl  softly  opened  her 
door, — left  unfastened  partly  because  her  father  trusted  to 
his  own  command,  and  partly  because  the  only  means  of  se- 
curing it  was  a  wooden  button  on  the  inside, — crept  down 
the  stairs  and  out  of  the  house,  looking  behind  her  at  every 
step  and  trembling  at  her  first  great  act  of  disobedience, 
for  up  to  this  hour  Mary  had  never  wilfully  broken  a  di- 
rect command  of  father  and  mother.  Sounds  from  the 
kitchen  and  barn  told  that  the  family  were  astir  and  the 
activities  of  the  day  begun,  but  nobody  was  in  sight,  and 
quite  unobserved,  as  she  thought,  the  girl  hastened  along  the 
sandy  track  leading  toward  town,  and  presently  entered  the 
little  grove.  A  man  advanced  to  meet  her,  a  tall,  stalwart 
figure  and  a  face  no  girl  could  have  refused  to  call  hand- 
some, albeit  bronzed  and  lined  with  much  exposure  and  toil, 
for  Tristram  Coffin,  like  most  of  his  lineage,  was  a  sailor, 
and  a  brave  and  stanch  one. 

But  at  sight  of  him  Mary  hesitated,  turned,  and  would 
have  hastened  away,  had  not  another  figure  stepped  from 
behind  a  sheltering  tree,  showing  the  angry  yet  triumphant 
face  of  her  father :  "Well,  my  maid,  so  thee  has  broken 
bounds  and  showed  me  that  thy  father's  commands  are 
naught  to  thee,  any  more  than  the  shamefastness  thee  has 
thrown  away  in  dragging  through  the  dew  to  meet  thy  jo. 
Pity  thee  took  the  trouble,  howbeit,  for  he  is  not  here,  nor 
will  be.  I  saw  him  last  night,  and  persuaded  him  to  tell  me 
of  all  that  has  gone  between  him  and  thee,  and  especially 
of  this  appointment.     So  much  confidence  deserved  confi- 
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From  a  letter  written  by  Mrs.  Eunice  C.  G.  Brooks,  of  Nantucket, 
a  great,  great,  great,  great  granddaughter  of  Mary  Gardner  Coffin. 
Mrs.  Brooks  inherited  the  old  pol'lrait  of  her  ancestress,  which  is  still 
well  preserved: 

"Nantucket,  Feb.  17th,  1887. — Captain  Brooks  took  the  portrait  to  the 
photographer  yesterday  and  had  it  photographed.  I  send  you  the  proof. 
The  face  looks  just  like  that  of  the  portrait,  but  the  hair  does  not  show 
in  the  painting  very  well,  and  it  makes  the  proof  look  badly.  If  it  were 
touched    up    with   crayon    it   might    improve    it." 

The  author  of  the  well  written  letter  published  elsewhere,  con- 
tributed to  the  Boston  Sunday  Globe,  states  that  "The  portrait  was  done 
by  Copley,  and  Mrs.  Coffin  made  three  journeys  to  Boston  for  sittings 
to  the  famous  artist."  It  was  undoubtedly  painted  by  a  Boston  artist, 
but  it  could  hardly  have  been  done  from  life  by  Copley,  who  was 
born  in  1737,  when  the  subject  of  the  portrait  was  nearly  seventy 
years  of   age. — Editor. 
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dence  again,  and  so  I  told  the  youth  something  of  our 
family  arrangements, — how  that  thee  was  promised  to 
friend  Trustum  there  and  thee  was  going  to  marry  him  so 
sure  as  I  could  steer  my  own  craft  to  my  own  port;  and 
I  told  him  that  though  I  cared  for  thee  as  a  father  should, 
and,  it  may  be,  something  more  than  most  fathers  do,  yet  if 
thee  turned  disobedient  and  failed  to  do  as  I  hoped  thee 
would,  thee  became  no  more  to  me  than  any  other  evil-dis- 
posed wench,  and  I  would  never  see  or  help  thee  or  thine, — 
no,  not  if  thee  and  they  were  dying,  Mary ;  and  I  have  good 
Scripture  warrant  for  my  saying.  Then,  furthermore,  I  told 
the  young  man  that,  though  we  Friends  are  peaceable  folk 
and  may  not  raise  our  hands  against  any  man  unadvisedly, 
the  old  Adam  will  sometimes  get  the  better  of  grace,  and, 
although  Trustum  is  a  good  young  man  as  young  men  go, 
he  is  full  of  the  lusty  strength  and  pride  of  his  years,  and  I 
would  not  recommend  a  brother  with  muscles  as  soft  and 
shoulders  as  narrow  as  our  trader-friend's  to  stand  in 
his  way  this  morning,  or,  indeed,  at  any  time;  and,  as  his 
schooner  boat  was  ready  to  sail, — so  they  told  me  at  the 
shore,  at  least, — I  advised  him  kindly  to  get  on  board  as 
fast  as  he  could  and  be  off  with  the  morning  tide.  I  felt  it 
borne  in  upon  my  mind,  Molly,  that  he  hated  to  sail  with- 
out taking  thee  along,  as  I  suspicion  he  had  laid  out  to  do, 
but  he  did  not  say  anything,  except  some  few  ill-considered 
words  of  the  nature  of  profanity,  and  I  see  that  his 
boat — the  'Siren' — is  just  slipping  out  past  Brant  Point. 
Does  thee  see  it?  Stand  just  here,  and  thee  will.  What, 
never  look  once?  and  crying?  Well,  now,  what  will  please 
such  a  baby  girl?  Come  hither,  Trustum,  and  see  if  thee 
can  find  a  word  to  say  to  her.  Come  home  with  her  and 
have  some  breakfast  when  thee  has  done." 

Chuckling  at  his  own  triumph,  the  captain  turned  away 
and  rolled  along  the  homeward  path,  leaving  Mary  gazing 
with  white  face  and  clinched  hands  across  the  sand-hills  to 
the  bit  of  blue  water  visible  between  two  cliffs  and  the  grace- 
ful form  of  a  white-sailed  schooner  gliding  out  of  the  har- 
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bor  before  a  favoring  breeze.  A  firm  step  broke  the  dry 
twigs  upon  the  path  beside  her,  and  she  did  not  turn,  even 
when  a  low  and  anxious  voice  pronounced  her  name  ? 
**Mary,  won't  thee  speak  to  me  ?"  And,  after  a  pause,  "Have 
I  done  aught  to  anger  thee,  Mary?  When  thy  father  and 
mine  agreed  that  we  two  should  marry,  thee  did  not  seem  to 
hate  me:  why  does  thee  now?" 

'*I  never  said  I  cared  for  thee,  Trustum/'  replied  the  girl 
sullenly,  and  beginning  to  move  toward  home.  "And  as  for 
hating,  the  way  to  make  me  so  sin  is  for  thee  to  be  always 
in  my  road." 

"I  would  I  knew  if  thee  meant  it,  Mary,  or  if  this  is  only 
the  yea-nay  of  a  maid  who  knows  not  her  own  mind  and 
would  not  seem  too  fain."  And  Tristram's  brow  clouded 
and  his  lips  closed  with  a  look  suggesting  that  he  would  not 
long  remain  the  plaything  of  a  girl's  caprice. 

Mary  glanced  sidelong  at  him,  and  the  hasty  answer  upon 
her  lips  died  away.  She  respected  the  man's  strength,  even 
though  dangerous  to  her  own  purpose.  "When  does  thee 
sail,  Trustum  ?"  asked  she,  after  some  moments  of  silence. 

"Third-day  in  next  week,  if  God  will,"  replied  the  young 
man  absently.    "Why  does  thee  ask?" 

"Because  I  will  give  thee  my  answer  before  then,  if 
thee  will  be  good  and  patient  and  not  worry  me  until  I  am 
ready.  Will  thee  promise?"  And  her  blue  eyes  and  rosy 
lips  smiled  more  kindly  upon  the  irate  wooer  than  they  had 
done  for  many  a  day. 

Tristram  met  the  look  and  took  a  sudden  resolve.  "Thee 
is  very  comely,  Mary,  and  very  bewitching,"  said  he  slowly. 
"But  I  don't  trust  thee  very  much,  and  I  will  not  be  fooled 
by  any  woman,  even  thee.  Now,  this  is  what  I  will  do :  I 
will  leave  thee  alone,  as  thee  desires,  from  now  until  next 
week  Second-day  in  the  morning;  then  I  will  come  and 
ask  if  thee  will  marry  me  before  the  sun  set;  if  thee  says 
yea ;  I  will  make  thee  as  good  a  husband  as  ever  maid  need 
ask,  and  I  will  rejoice  with  all  my  heart, — thee  knows  that 
well  enough.    If  thee  says  nay,  I  will  go  my  ways  without 
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a  word,  and  never,  as  thee  says,  stand  in  thy  road  again. 
And  now  we  are  at  the  door,  and  I  will  go  in  and  tell  thy 
father  my  resolve,  but  not  break  bread  beneath  his  roof 
until  I  am  thy  husband.  God  keep  thee,  Mary,  and  give 
thee  a  loving  heart  toward  one  who  loves  thee  true." 

The  girl  made  no  reply ;  indeed,  there  was  something  in 
the  voice  and  bearing  of  this  manly  and  resolute  wooer 
that  crushed  her  petulant  self-assertion  into  silence,  and 
forced  her  to  feel  that,  whether  she  loved  him  or  not,  this 
man  was  fit  to  be  her  master  and  never  would  become  her 
slave. 

So,  mutely  and  thoughtfully,  she  returned  to  her  own 
room,  and  Tristram,  after  seeking  Captain  Gardner  and  in 
brief  phrase  informing  him  of  his  resolve,  at  once  left  the 
house,  to  return  to  it  no  more,  as  he  said,  except  as  Mary's 
bridegroom. 

''Thee  may  make  thy  bride-cake  and  sweeties  as  soon  as 
thee  likes,  wife,"  said  Uriah,  smiling  grimly  as  he  left  the 
house,  "for  there  will  be  a  wedding  here  next  Second-day. 
And  thee  had  better  call  the  bride  to  breakfast,  for  she  has 
had  an  early  walk  and  will  be  hungry  by  now." 

Lois  Gardner,  like  most  silent  women,  was  a  prudent  one, 
her  sex  generally  erring  not  so  much  from  want  of  sense 
as  from  superfluity  of  expression:  so  now,  after  standing 
for  a  few  moments  in  thoughtful  silence,  she  quietly  said, 
''Dorcas,  thee  may  set  some  breakfast  for  Mary  on  the  little 
table  by  the  fire,"  and  then  went  to  her  daughter's  room. 
She  found  her  huddled  upon  a  corner  of  the  bed  weeping 
hysterically,  and,  after  a  moment's  contemplation,  placidly 
remarked,  "Thee  is  very  foolish,  daughter,  to  walk  abroad 
before  eating.  No  wonder  thee  is  upset  by  it.  But  come,  Dor- 
cas waits  for  thee  to  take  thy  breakfast,  that  she  may  wash 
the  dishes  and  get  to  her  baking.  Come  down  at  once :  does 
thee  hear?" 

"Yes,  mother,"  replied  the  girl,  without  looking  up. 

And,  secure  of  obedience,  the  matron  departed. 

The  week  went  heavily  by.  The  new  house  was  completed, 
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"even  to  the  rigging,"  as  Captain  Uriah  complacently  re- 
marked, by  sunset  on  Seventh-day,  and  he  and  his  wife 
agreed  that  the  wedding  should  take  place  in  its  '^square 
room/'  or  parlor,  and  the  young  couple  left  in  formal  posses- 
sion of  their  new  home.  Afterward,  Mary  might  come 
home  to  stay  during  her  husband's  absence,  or,  if  it  was 
found  better,  her  mother  and  Dorcas  might  go  up  the  hill 
and  remain  in  Mary's  house  while  the  father  and  Isaac,  the 
only  son,  sailed  away  in  the  "Hiram,"  already  nearly  ready 
for  sea  again.  First  of  all,  however,  the  wedding  was  to 
take  place,  and  its  preparation  was  carried  on  steadily  and 
quietly  by  Lois  and  her  handmaiden,  with  no  help  from 
Mary,  who  kept  herself  mostly  in  her  own  room  or  wan- 
dered upon  the  cliffs  and  along  the  beach,  quite  at  liberty, 
to  all  appearance,  yet  seldom  out  of  sight  of  some  member 
of  the  family.  Occasionally  she  went  to  call  upon  Elizabeth 
Folger  or  another  of  her  girl  friends,  and  listened  to  their 
congratulations  upon  her  approaching  marriage  with  a 
silence  half  apathetic,  half  rebellious.  Once  or  twice  she 
threw  out  dark  hints  that  things  might,  after  all,  turn  out 
very  differently  from  what  was  expected,  and  that  those  who 
admired  Tristram  Coffin  so  much  might  yet  have  the  chance 
of  winning  him  for  themselves;  but  these  hints  were  set 
down  as  the  idle  talk  of  a  petted  child  not  sure  of  her  own 
mind,  and  nobody  doubted — least  of  all  Captain  Uriah  and 
Lois  his  wife — that  sunset  of  the  next  Second-day  would 
see  Mary  Gardner  the  wife  of  Tristram  Coffin. 

One  point  alone  disturbed  the  captain  and  added  both  to 
his  anxiety  and  to  his  labor.  The  shipping  of  Nantucket 
had  not  at  that  day  reached  anything  like  the  importance 
it  afterward  gained,  and  no  vessel  of  any  great  size  had  as 
yet  sought  to  cross  her  bar;  but  a  great  many  large  boats 
were  always  coming  and  going,  carrying  on  an  active  trade 
with  the  mainland  and  the  neighboring  islands;  and,  al- 
though the  present  harbor  was  then,  as  now,  the  safest  and 
most  commodious  of  an}^  about  the  island,  there  were  then, 
as  now,  various  other  points  where  a  boat  might  safely  run 
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in  and  anchor  almost  unperceived  from  shore.  It  was 
easy  for  Captain  Uriah  to  ascertain  that  the  "Siren"'  had 
not  entered  the  harbor  of  Sherburne,  but  how  was  any 
mortal  man  to  make  sure  that  she  or  some  other  craft  bear- 
ing the  owner  of  the  '"Siren"  did  not  slip  into  some  nameless 
cove  along  the  beach,  or  that  Theodore  Hammond  was  not 
quietly  enconsced  in  one  or  another  of  the  honest  craft 
w^hich  boldly  sailed  in  by  Brant  Point  and  anchored  in  the 
inner  harbor  at  any  hour  of  day  or  night? 

These  queries  perplexed  the  honest  captain  and  so  ex- 
asperated his  usually  equable  temper  that  even  Lois,  his 
wife,  serene  and  brave  as  nature  and  education 
had  made  her,  spoke  w^th  bated  breath  and  chose  her 
topics  considerately  in  her  husband's  presence,  nor  too 
curiously  inquired  into  his  meaning  as  she  heard  him  mutter, 
"The  enemy  may  cheat  me  by  flying  false  colors,  but  I'm 
sure  of  the  chase :  I  can  keep  her  in  sight,  at  any  rate." 

Rash  man !  Presumptuous  masculine !  To  be  sure  of  out- 
witting a  w^oman,  even  though  almost  a  child !  First-day 
passed  peacefully  enough,  and  the  whole  Gardner  family 
attended  meeting,  according  to  their  pious  wont.  Tristram 
Coffin  and  his  relatives  were  also  in  their  places,  the  men, 
with  their  heads  covered,  at  one  side  of  the  aisle,  the 
women  in  their  coal-scuttle  bonnets  at  the  other ;  and  in  the 
interval  between  meetings  Lois  quietly  whispered  invitations 
to  a  few  of  her  especial  cronies  to  come  up  to  the  new  house 
at  five  of  the  clock  on  the  next  afternoon,  to  assist  at  her 
daughter's  w^edding, — their  presence  and  signatures  as  wit- 
nesses of  the  mutual  consent  of  the  contracting  parties  con- 
stituting all  the  ceremony  or  sanction  required  by  the  ex- 
traordinarv^  tenets  of  the  Friends.  Mary  looked  on,  list- 
ened, or  briefly  replied  to  the  demure  congratulations  of  her 
friends  in  the  same  absent-minded  and  far-away  manner  in 
w^hich  she  had  met  everything  of  late.  Still,  as  she  made 
no  opposition  to  any  arrangement  or  occupation  proposed 
to  her,  neither  the  father  nor  mother  felt  much  concern  as 
to  the  ultimate  success  of  their  plans  for  her  benefit,  and, 
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SO  soon  as  Second-day's  sun  arose,  the  immediate  prepara- 
tions for  the  feast  which  was  to  display  all  Lois  Gardner's 
famed  skill  in  delicate  cookery  began  with  a  determinate 
fury  which  presently  absorbed  all  other  interests.  A  dis- 
jointed and  piebald  meal  was  served  at  noon,  and  Mary  sat 
in  her  place  at  the  table.  As  soon  as  it  was  ended,  Lois, 
bustling  to  her  feet,  exclaimed,  "Now,  Uriah,  thee  had  bet- 
ter be  up  and  doing.  Thee  promised  to  see  that  that  shift- 
less loon  dug  the  clams  for  the  chowder,  and  that  Zimri 
Starbuck  set  up  the  boards  and  trestles  for  the  tables,  and 
that  Timothy  Gardner  cleared  away  that  rubbish-heap  at  the 
back  of  the  house;  and  Trustum  will  be  looking  for  you, 
and " 

"And,  and,  and,"  angrily  broke  in  her  husband.  "Unless 
thee  holds  thy  tongue,  woman,  I'll  be  able  to  do  naught.  A 
flock  of  Mother  Careys  in  a  nor'east  squall  is  nothing  to 
thee." 

"And,  since  thee  speaks  of  Mother  Carey,"  placidly  con- 
tinued Lois,  "thee  might  step  around  to  Aunt  Nabby  Gary's 
and  say  if  she  has  a  dozen  more  fresh  eggs  I'll  take  them, 
and  she  may  come  up  and  help  a  little " 

But  the  captain  was  out  of  sight  and  hearing,  and,  with 
a  smile  of  calm  enjoyment  on  her  lips,  Lois  turned  to  her 
daughter,  who  stood  looking  out  at  the  window:  "Now, 
Mary,  thee  has  to  put  up  all  thy  clothes  for  to-night,  and 
thy  dressing  things,  and  all  that  is  left  over  of  thy  little 
odds  and  ends,  and  take  them  up  to  the  new  house.  It  will 
be  better  for  thee  to  dress  there,  and  then  everything  will  be 
together.  Thy  calico  dress  and  striped  petticoat  are  all 
finished  and  laid  ready  on  the  bed.  Rebecca  Macy  brought 
them  home  but  now,  and  they  look  very  neat  and  comely. 
Thee  had  better  wash  thyself  here,  so  as  not  to  make  dis- 
order in  thy  new  room.    Go,  child." 

Mary  looked  wistfully  into  her  mother's  face,  and,  while 
the  color  flushed  into  her  own  and  the  tears  into  her  eyes, 
she  seemed  about  to  speak,  but,  with  a  kindly  smile  and  pat 
upon  the  cheek,  the  mother  hurried  away,  and  Mary,  after 
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another  long  and  anxious  look  out  of  the  window,  went  to 
her  own  room. 

The  afternoon  passed  busily  on,  and,  about  an  hour  before 
that  appointed  for  the  wedding,  Captain  Uriah  turned  his 
footsteps  homeward  along  the  beach  as  the  most  direct 
route  between  Peleg  Coffin's,  the  "shiftless  loon,"  whose 
clams  were  still  lacking  to  the  wedding-feast,  and  his  own 
house.  About  an  eighth  of  a  mile  from  the  latter  spot  he 
struck  inland,  crossing  the  rear  of  a  bold  sand-bluff  known 
along  the  shore  as  Jacob's  Ladder,  although  no  legend  of 
angels  ascending  or  descending  has  ever  been  told  of  it. 
A  little  clump  of  poplars  and  stunted  shrubs  were  sheltered 
behind  this  bluff,  and  lurking  in  their  midst  crouched  a 
man,  at  sight  of  whom  Captain  Uriah  uttered  a  sound  as 
like  a  malediction  as  might  come  from  the  lips  of  a  Friend, 
and  sprung  forward  so  suddenly  and  strongly  that  before 
the  craven  form  and  white  face  had  time  to  rise  upright, 
the  captain's  hand  was  clinched  in  the  collar  of  the  gay 
doublet,  and  his  voice  demanded,  ''What  is  thee  doing  here, 
Theodore  Hammond?" 

*T — I — ^I'm  doing  naught  amiss,"  quavered  the  trader, 
his  lips  white,  his  knees  knocking  together. 

The  captain  eyed  him  in  grim  speculation  for  a  moment; 
then,  shifting  his  hold  from  the  collar  to  the  sleeve  of  his 
captive,  he  said  more  pacifically,  "English  law  says  count 
every  man  innocent  until  he  is  proved  guilty,  and  so,  though 
I  am  free  to  say  that  I  do  not  believe  one  word  thee  says, 
Theodore,  I  will  do  nothing  worse  to  thee  than  to  carry  thee 
to  mine  own  house  and  lock  thee  safely  in  a  certain  pantry, 
where  thee  will  stay  until  after  my  daughter  Mary's  mar- 
riage to  Trustum  Coffin,  when  I  will  send  some  one  to  see 
thee  safe  aboard  thine  own  or  some  other  craft,  perhaps  the 
'Hiram.'  At  any  rate,  friend,  thee  is  my  prisoner  until  Mary 
Gardner  is  made  Mary  Coffin  and  has  a  man  to  look  after 
her  who  is  a  match  for  two  score  such  as  thee." 

Theodore  made  no  reply;  indeed,  the  speed  at  which  he 
was  dragged  along  left  small  possibility  of  speech  to  his 
quavering  voice. 
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Reaching  the  new  house,  the  captain  made  for  a  door  at 
the  rear,  and,  passing  through  a  sort  of  outer  kitchen,  for- 
tunately empty  just  then,  thrust  his  prisoner  into  a  large 
closet  or  pantry,  communicating  with  the  two  front  rooms 
by  a  door  into  the  kitchen  and  a  pane  of  glass  designed  to 
borrow  some  of  the  light  from  the  parlor.  ''There,  Theo- 
dore, thee  sees  this  light  of  glass,"  remarked  his  host,  tap- 
ping it  with  his  forefinger :  "it  is  partly  meant  for  reconnoit- 
ring strange  craft  before  the  officers  of  our  own  come  with- 
in hail,  and  thee  shall  use  it  to-day  for  making  observations 
on  a  marriage  after  the  fashion  of  Friends.  Don't  mell  with 
the  good  woman's  pots  of  jam  and  pickles  up  aloft  there, 
nor  break  the  dishes,  nor  fall  down  in  a  swound  when  thee 
sees  Trustum  kiss  his  wife.  I  do  not  see  any  other  mischief 
thee  can  do :  so,  good-by." 

''Uriah!  husband!  Uriah,  I  say!"  It  was  the  voice  of 
the  good-wife,  and  its  tone  one  of  such  fright  and  distress 
that  the  captain  paused  for  nothing  more  than  to  turn  the 
key  upon  his  captive  before  hastening  up  the  square  and 
cramped  little  staircase,  constructed,  like  the  rest  of  the 
house,  on  the  maritime  plan  of  using  the  least  possible  space 
for  attaining  the  desired  end.  In  the  middle  of  the  bride- 
chamber  stood  Lois,  her  face  white,  her  attitude  rigid,  a  slip 
of  paper  in  her  hand.  As  her  husband  appeared,  she  ex- 
tended this,  saying  in  a  choked  voice,  "Uriah,  the  child  is 
lost,  and  we  shall  never  hold  up  our  heads  among  Friends 
again." 

Without  reply  the  captain  snatched  the  paper  and  read: 

"Farewell,  mother,  for  thee  will  never  see  me  again.  Tell 
father  I  could  not  marry  to  please  him,  and  bid  Trustum 
seek  a  better  wife.  Mary.'' 

"And  where  is  she  now  ?"  demanded  he  sternly. 

"How  should  I  know  ?"  replied  his  wife  angrily.  "I  came 
over  but  now  to  see  if  she  was  dressing  herself,  and,  lo! 
this  paper  pinned  to  the  pillow  was  all  I  found.  I  doubt  not 
she  has  gone  with  that  man." 
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"Nay,  not  with  him,"  exclaimed  the  captain  eagerly. 
"But  that's  a  clue."  And,  without  explanation,  the  worthy 
mariner  dashed  down-stairs  again,  and  in  a  moment  more 
sternly  confronted  his  freshly-terrified  captive,  and,  seizing 
him  by  the  shoulder,  demanded,  "Miserable  wretch!  where 
is  my  daughter?" 

"How  should  I  know?"  whimpered  the  lover,  echoing  the 
mother's  phrase.  "She  was  to  meet  me  at  Jacob's  Ladder  at 
five  o'clock " 

"Aha !  And  I  found  thee  there  not  long  after  four.  Yes, 
yes,  I  see  now  !  All  is  not  lost  yet !"  And,  releasing  the  pris- 
oner with  a  contemptuous  thrust  against  the  wall,  the  cap- 
tain rushed  out  of  the  house  and  down  to  the  beach. 

The  clump  of  poplars  behind  Jacob's  Ladder  was  empty, 
and  the  sailor  stood  for  a  moment  looking  about  him. 
The  evening  breeze  was  stealing  in  with  the  tide,  and  whis- 
pered mournfully  among  the  tall  reeds  and  grasses  of  a 
marshy  hollow  just  beyond,  bending  their  plumy  heads  to- 
gether as  if  whispering  over  some  secret  in  their  keeping. 

Instinctively  the  captain  moved  toward  the  spot,  and, 
standing  on  the  edge,  called  dubiously,  "Mary !  Mary,  child ! 
Is  thee  there?" 

A  marsh-hen  flew,  shrieking  from  her  covert,  and  a 
smothered  exclamation  echoed  her  shrill  cry. 

"Aha!  Well  done,  hen!"  cried  the  captain,  and,  striding 
into  the  hollow,  he  seized  something  crouching  there  amid 
the  whispering  reeds  and  sturdily  dragged  it  upright,  until 
a  weeping,  shamefaced  maid  stood  before  him,  her  pretty 
hair  all  tangled  with  briers,  her  slender  feet  soiled  with 
the  black  mud  of  the  marsh.  Her  father,  holding  her  with 
both  hands,  steadily  regarded  her  for  a  while,  then  said, 
"Verily,  I  would  love  to  cut  a  switch  here  and  chastise  thee 
in  the  name  of  King  Solomon.  Thee  does  deserve  it  richly. 
I'll  give  Trustum  a  hint  of  thy  naughty  ways  and  the  best 
cure  for  them." 

"I'm  sorry,  father,  that  I  plagued  thee  so.  Perhaps  I  was 
in  the  wrong  after  all,"  murmured  the  girl,  raising  wet  blue 
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eyes  and  trembling  rose-red  lips  to  the  stern  face  that 
softened  ever  so  little  at  the  sight,  although  it  was  still 
sternly  enough  that  the  father  demanded,  "Is  thee  really 
sorry,  then,  my  maid?  And  will  thee  come  home  and  be 
married  at  once?" 

**Yes,  father ;  I  will  do  whatever  thee  desires." 

''Why,  that's  brave,  my  lass ;  and  I'll  lift  thee  out  of  this 
bog-hole  whose  damps  have  cooled  thy  courage  so  wonder- 
fully. Was  it  the  damp,  though?  or  did  thee  see  me  lug 
off  that  cool  sweetheart  to  lock  up  in  the  pantry  but  now  ?" 

"I  saw  something  of  it,  father,"  said  Mary  reluctantly, 
as  her  father  raised  her  in  his  brawny  arms  and  set  her 
down  safely  on  terra  fir  ma. 

*''And  in  thy  heart  thee  despised  the  coward  and  felt  thy 
stomach  turn  against  him,"  suggested  the  father  eagerly. 
**Why,  how  could  it  be  otherwise,  Molly,  with  thy  father's 
and  mother's  daughter  ?  Come  on,  now,  lass ;  there  still  is 
time  for  thee  to  put  on  thy  bravery  before  any  of  the  folk 
heave  in  sight.     But  clap  on  sail  now :  come." 

Light  of  foot  and  slender  of  figure,  Mary  obeyed  this  in- 
junction so  well  that  in  five  minutes  more  father  and 
daughter  entered  the  little  back  room,  where  stern,  white, 
and  ominous  as  the  goddess  of  justice  without  mercy,  stood 
Lois  Gardner,  awaiting  her  recreant  daughter.  What  she 
had  prepared  in  her  mind  to  say  had  the  truant  proved  re- 
bellious or  sullen  we  know  not;  what  she  did  say,  as  the 
mute  and  trembling  culprit  stood  before  her  with  downcast 
face  and  one  hand  clinging  tight  to  her  father's  sleeve,  his- 
tory has  preserved  among  the  archives  of  Nantucket,  and 
the  words  were  these:  ''Mary  Gardner,  thee  go  straight 
up-stairs  and  put  on  thy  striped  petticoat  and  calico  gown 
and  come  down  and  be  married." 

Very  glad,  no  doubt,  to  escape  so  easily,  Mistress  Mary 
slid  through  the  half-open  door  and  up  the  little  cramped 
staircase,  upon  whose  mouldering  and  broken  steps  one 
gazes  to-day  with  a  half-pensive  smile  in  picturing  the 
naughty,   frightened   little  bride   tripping   so   hastily   over 
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them  just  in  time  to  hide  her  dishevelment  from  the  wedding 
guests  already  upon  the  grassy  slope  outside  the  door,  and 
anon,  with  only  the  coy  delay  befitting  a  modest  maid,  steal- 
ing down  again,  the  muddy  feet  now  becomingly  arrayed 
in  comely  hose  and  shoon,  and  the  lissome  figure  clad  in  a 
striped  winsey  petticoat  and  short-gown  of  soberly-shaded 
calico  befitting  a  Quaker  bride,  who  had  perhaps  never 
touched  a  bit  of  silk  in  all  her  life. 

The  brief  ceremony,  by  which  Tristram  declared  before 
the  assembled  Friends  that  he  took  Mary  to  be  his  wedded 
wife  and  purposed  to  live  with  her  until  death  should  part 
them,  according  to  the  examples  of  those  hard-worked  en- 
samples  of  conjugal  fidelity  Isaac  and  Rebecca,  and  Mary 
made  an  answering  declaration  with  regard  to  Tristram, 
was  over,  and  the  contract  drawn  up  by  one  of  the  elders 
of  the  society  had  been  duly  signed  by  the  bride,  bride- 
groom, father,  mother,  and  as  many  of  the  witness  as 
chose  to,  or  were  able  to  write  their  names,  and  Mary,  half 
pleased,  half  flattered,  was  receiving  the  congratulations  of 
her  friends,  when,  with  a  tremendous  clash  and  clatter  of 
broken  glass,  crashing  wood,  and  "unadvised  words,"  a  pot 
of  jam  flew  through  the  broken  window  communicating 
with  the  pantry  and  narrowly  escaped  taking  the  bride- 
groom full  in  the  face.  Even  Quaker  decorum  was  not  proof 
against  so  unprecedented  an  attack,  and,  amid  the  sea-gull 
screaming  of  the  women  and  angry  exclamations  of  the  men. 
Captain  Uriah,  crying,  'Tt's  that  con — damned  sand-shark 
of  a  trader!"  flew  round  to  the  door  of  the  pantry,  intend- 
ing to  inflict  who  can  tell  what  vengeance  upon  the  cowardly 
assailant;  but  he,  forecasting  this  very  move,  had  flown  at 
the  instant  of  his  assault,  and  by  the  time  the  captain  ap- 
preciated the  situation  was  already  far  away  and  nearly  out 
of  sight.  A  stern-chase  is  a  long  chase,  as  every  sailor 
knows,  and  before  Captain  Uriah  had  well  started  upon 
this  both  his  religious  and  maritime  principles  came  in  play 
to  counsel  its  abandonment,  and  he  returned  to  the  house  to 
propound  to  his  family  the  riddle,  unsolved  to-day  as  that 
of  the  sphinx,  "Who  unlocked  the  pantry  door?" 
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Unsolved  then,  unsolved  now ;  but  I  myself  think  it  was 
Mary,  who  contrived  thus  to  show  a  last  act  of  grace  to 
the  man  she  discarded  yet  would  not  see  humiliated  before 
his  successful  rival. 

However  that  may  be,  we  know  that  Tristram  Coffin 
did  not  sail  upon  his  voyage  for  three  days  after  the  wed- 
ding, and  then  went  as  mate  of  the  ''Hiram/'  Captain  Uriah 
Gardner;  and  one  thing  more  we  know, — that  Mary  Gard- 
ner Coffin  died  at  the  age  of  ninety-two,  having  lived  a 
widow  for  the  last  twenty  years  of  that  period,  from  which 
facts  the  astute  reader  should,  we  think,  infer  that  her 
wedded  life  was  a  happy  and  prosperous  one,  and  that 
Theodore  Hammond  did  not  come  back  at  its  close  to  per- 
suade her  to  resume  her  broken  troth. 

And  there,  upon  the  green  cliff  beside  the  sea,  stand  to- 
day the  ruins  of  the  quaint  old  house,  with  the  horse-shoe, 
or  the  U,  upon  the  chimney,  and  the  little  window  beside  the 
door,  through  which,  upon  another  memorable  occasion  of 
her  life,  not  here  to  be  rehearsed,  Mary  Coffin  held  parley 
with  a  drunken  Indian  who  afterwards  dropped  through  the 
roof  into  her  sleeping-room,  sending  her  flying  to  her 
father's  house  for  protection. 

They  say  that  one  of  her  own  descendants  is  about  to 
repair  the  old  "house  and  make  it  his  summer  home.  If  so, 
let  him  watch  o'  moonlight  nights,  and  sure  I  am  that  soon 
or  late,  he  will  see  the  shade  of  pretty  Mary  Gardner  creep- 
ing, dishevelled  and  ashamed,  up  the  narrow  stair,  or  glid- 
ing calmly  down  it,  in  all  the  bravery  of  striped  petticoat 
and  calico  short-gown,  tO'  meet  Tristram  Coffin,  and  be- 
fore all  that  shadowy  throng  of  Friends  to  place  her  hand 
in  his  and  promise  to  be  his  loyal  and  not  too-loving  wife 
till  death  should  undo  the  tie  that  proved  so  binding  a  one. 

Peace  to  that  fair  shade !    Peace  to  her  Coffin ! 

— Lippincotfs  Magazine,  June,  1882. 
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Many  houses  have  lasted  famously,      but  thou  excellest  them  all^ 
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CHAPTER  I. 

GLIMPSES    THROUGH    THE    HORSESHOE 
CHIMNEY. 

A  weather-worn  house  ''perched  up  aloft"  on  the  hill- 
top! Built  in  1686,  when  Nantucket's  commercial,  indus- 
trial and  social  history  was  yet  in  embryo.  Built  so  sub- 
stantially and  "upon  honor"  (as  they  builded  in  those  days) 
that  it  has  withstood  the  storms,  the  gales  and  the  temp- 
ests of  two  centuries  and  nearly  two  decades  more;  and 
is  yet  good  for  many  years  to  come  as  a  respectable  ci- 
devant.  Known  as  'The  Oldest  House"  on  the  island, 
also  as  the  "Jethro  Coffin"  and  "Horse  Shoe  House,"  it  is 
an  object  of  interest  to  strangers  and  residents;  and  is 
visited  annually  by  large  numbers  of  sightseers  in  quest  of 
antiquarian  tid-bits.  The  old  wooden  shutters  creak  on 
their  hinges  as  they  creaked  in  the  "crazy  Sou'-Westers" 
of  two  centuries  ago;  while  the  same  salt-laden  breezes 
sweep  over  the  billowy  oat  fields  and  come  back  freighted 
with  the  perfume  of  the  new-mown  hay  in  the  meadow 
lots.  The  skies  are  full  of  glorious  cloud  effects;  and 
the  songs  of  the  birds  and  the  chorus  of  the  early  crickets 
keep  the  wind-swept  air  constantly  filled  with  music.  And 
such  bird-songs,  unmixed  with  any  jargon  of  the  street! 
And  no  human  note  of  discord  to  mar  the  symphony! 
Every  day  the  meadow-larks  give  "open-air  concerts"; 
while  the  swallows,  with  a  rhythmical  whirr  of  wings,  are 
almost  tempted  to  fly  through  my  open  doorway.  While 
listening  to  my  favorite  meadow-lark,  in  his  yellow  vest 
with  its  black  pectoral  crescent,  I  am  almost  inclined  to 
become  a  Pythagorean  and  to  believe  in  the  ancient  dog- 
ma of  human  souls  inhabiting  after  death  the  bodies  of 
animals  and  birds.     Why  may  not  the  meadow-lark  em- 
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body  the  soul  of  Mohammed?  Certainly  he  upholds  the 
crescent  and  carries  it  from  land  to  land.  Surely  he  sings 
his  little  notes  that  Allah  has  given  him,  and  can  we  say 
that  he  is  not  "His  prophet"? 

There  are  associations  connected  with  an  old  house 
like  this  that  render  it  worthy  of  reverend  tread.  Visions 
come  to  me  here  of  the  fair  young  faces  that  once  looked 
out  through  the  tiny  window-panes;  especially  that  of  the 
youthful  bride,  as  she  shyly  glanced  through  the  one  row  of 
panes  called  ''the  Indian  peep-hole"  at  the  side  of  the 
door,  before  answering  the  knock  of  the  chance  caller,  in 
those  by-gone  days.  As  I  notice  the  inroads  which  time 
has  made  upon  the^  walls,  where  the  plaster  has  dropped 
away  in  patches,  and  the  laths  have  slipped  from  their 
places,  I  am  moved  to  tenderness  of  feeling,  such  as  a  very 
aged  person  ought  to  inspire  when  we  see,  and  yet  for 
very  sympathy  feign  not  to  see,  the  thinning  hair,  the 
stooping,  trembling  form,  and  eyes  o'er  which  the  film  of 
years  is  gathering.  A  most  deplorable  incident  of  sum- 
mer inspection  of  an  old  house  is  the  thoughtless  writing 
of  autographs  upon  the  walls;  unless  anticipated  by  the 
constant  vigilance  of  the  attendant.  About  as  senseless 
a  practice  as  it  would  be  in  calling  upon  the  "oldest  in- 
habitant" to  slyly  scribble  one's  name  upon  the  dear  old 
lady's  apron  strings  when  she  was  off  her  guard;  im- 
agining thus  to  electrify  future  callers  with  the  fact  of 
one's  having  made  a  previous  visit. 

If  this  old  house  could  speak  it  would  tell  me  many 
a  tale  of  the  good  old  times  when  the  building — as  well 
as  the  hearts  within — was  fresh  and  trim  and  fair.  When 
the  latch-string  of  welcome  hung  out,  and  true  hospitality 
of  the  heart  reigned  supreme.  The  young  couple  com- 
menced their  housekeeping  here  with  no  pomp,  no  retinue; 
but  they  came  into  possession,  at  the  start,  of  good  health, 
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good  looks,  and  good  principles;  and  industry  would  cer- 
tainly do  the  rest. 

"Like  their  own  hay-fields,  fresh  and  sweet, 
Life  opened  up  its  fallow  meads," 

Tliere  is  a  certain  board  in  the  floor  to-day  that,  as  I 
step  over  it,  gives  back  a  little  note  of  weird  sweetness 
beneath  my  tread.  Longfellow  has  written  of  the  creaking 
hinges  of  an  old  door  being  the  cries  of  imprisoned  souls 
in  Purgatory,  wailing  to  be  set  free.  But  in  contrast  to 
the  unhappy  Purgatorial  ghost,  I  am  now  reminded,  when- 
ever I  step  upon  this  resonant  board,  of  the  blessed  union 
of  fond  hearts ;  and  this  little  weird  note  seems  like  a 
musical  echo  of  a  happy  marital  relation.  Violin  makers 
go  wild  over  wood  taken  from  old  houses  as  stock  for 
violins.  If  a  fortunate  maker  could  secure  this  board  of 
my  discovery  he  might  fashion  an  instrument  that  would 
rival  in  tone  a  famous  Cremona. 

Visitors  here  are  interested  in  an  old  Nantucket  sleigh 
which  stands  in  one  corner  of  the  room,  a  relic  of  bygone 
merriment  and  pleasure.  It  is  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  years  old,  and,  though  it  did  not  have  the  good  for- 
tune to  skim  over  the  snow  with  our  fair  young  bride  for 
occupant,  it  has  doubtless  carried  many  a  load  of  her 
laughing  descendants,  who  made  merry  in  those  days  with 
the  same  buoyancy  of  youth  as  is  the  fashion  of  to-day 
in  more  stylish  and  costly  turnouts.  A  gentleman  tourist 
lately  informed  me  that  a  sleigh  exactly  after  this  pattern 
may  be  seen  to-day  in  Russia;  a  relic  of  a  ride  therein 
which  the  first  Czar  of  Russia  took  from  Moscow  to  St. 
Petersburg;  showing  that  our  typical,  old-time  Nantucket 
sleigh  is  of  Russian  design. 

There  are  possibilities  of  endless  threads  of  revery  in  an 
ancient  house  like  this,  if  one  have  but  the  magic  wand 
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to  summon  them.  Catholic  priests  and  the  Catholic  Sister- 
hoods have  stated  times  in  the  year  which  they  set  apart 
for  "going  on  retreats,"  as  they  call  them,  for  religious 
meditation.  Surely  this  Sunset  Hill  retreat  of  mine  is  con- 
ducive of  all  kinds  of  meditation — religious^  fanciful  and 
dreamful. 

Standing  quietly  alone  on  the  time-worn  hearth,  and 
in  the  cavernous  space  of  this  great  open  fire-place,  on  a 
warm  summer  afternoon,  and  looking  with  awesome  face, 
up  and  up^  and  still  up,  the  smoke-lined  flue  of  the  ''Horse- 
shoe chimney"  of  the  ''Oldest  House/'  what  do  I  see  save 
the  rectangular  opening  set  like  a  frame  for  the  patch  of 
blue  sky  which  shimmers  down  upon  me  its  azure  mystery? 
I  catch  glimpses  of  other  scenes  in  that  bit  of  blue  sky 
above  me.  Do  I  see  them,  or  is  it  the  sensitive  "dry 
films"  of  my  imagination  taking  "snap  shots"  for  future 
"developing/'  as  I  shall  sit  in  the  ancient  "fiddle-back" 
chair  in  the  inglenook?  Question  me  not  too  practically, 
but  here  are  a  few  of  the  glimpses,  floating  down  to  me 
through  the  telescopic  eye  of  the  now  smokeless  chimney. 
I  see,  first  of  all,  like  a  vision  in  a  cloud  mist,  the  sweet 
young  face  of  the  bride  of  sixteen — Mary  Gardner — for 
whom  the  house  was  built  as  a  wedding  gift.  I  see  her 
in  her  simple  bridal  array,  standing  in  the  "best  room'* 
to  receive  her  guests  as  they  come  with  gentle,  sincere 
hand  clasps,  to  wish  her  joy,  and  to  admire  her  new  house, 
which  was  then  the  "talk  of  the  town."  Beside  her  stands 
her  young  husband — Jethro  Coflin — who  has  inherited 
from  his  grandfather,  Tristram,  those  sturdy  elements  of 
character  which  still  thread  in  and  out  through  our  vari- 
ous webs  of  Nantucket  genealogy.  Quietly  and  unostenta- 
tiously they  began  their  housekeeping  up  here  on  the  hill- 
top. Sunset  Hill  it  was  to  old  John  Gardner  and  Peter 
Coffin,  who  had  built  and  furnished  the  substantial  oak- 
timbered   structure;  but   Sunrise   Hill  it  also   was  to  the 
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young  couple  in  the  bright  dawn  of  their  love-Ufe.  No 
superfluous  finery  here — no  "modem  conveniences" — the 
dry  sink  was  not  only  guiltless  of  any  sanitary  "ball  trap," 
but  was  without  so  much  as  a  suspicion  of  any  outlet  for  the 
waste  water.  There  were  no  "set  tubs"  of  soap-stone;  no 
polished  tesselated  floors;  no  electric  bell  on  the  floor  un- 
der the  dining-room  table,  by  which  my  lady's  slippered 
foot  could  noiselessly  summon  the  maid  to  change  the 
courses ;  none  of  the  senseless  and  vexatious  conventionalities 
of  the  year  1900  fretted  the  nerves  and  wrinkled  the  fair 
brow  of  this  dear  little  bride  of  1686.  But  she  was  happy 
here !  Oh,  I  know  she  was  happy,  though  the  conveniences 
and  luxuries  were  few,  though  she  "did  her  own  work," 
and  with  the  most  primitive  cooking  utensils.  Ah,  but  they 
had  keen  appetites  in  those  days  that  needed  no  coaxing — 
appetites  which  came  of  sturdy  work  and  right  living — 
and  many  a  savory  odor  of  roasting  meat  was  wafted  up 
this  spacious  chimney  as  Mary's  shapely  hands  turned  the 
crank  of  the  old  roasting  spit,  still  here  in  the  house  to- 
day. Temptingly  tender,  also,  and  of  the  right  golden 
hue,  were  the  meal-cakes  or  "bannocks,"  baked  in  the  old 
"tin  oven."  And  think  of  the  work  involved !  For  the  meal 
had  to  be  first  pounded  from  the  corn  in  this  home-wrought, 
hoop-bound  mortar — no  mill  being  then  upon  the  island  for 
grinding  corn.  The  pestle  that  did  the  pounding  is  of  solid 
stone,  and  a  heavy  weight  for  delicate  hands  of  sixteen. 
But  it  was  "Love's  Labor,"  and,  therefore,  not  "lost" ! 

Wreaths  of  smoke  have  gone  up  from  this  chimney 
which  told  of  good  cheer  and  hospitality  within.  Merry- 
makings, "candy  frolics,"  and  family  gatherings  ha»ve  been 
here.  Children's  innocent  voices  have  prattled  and  shouted 
in  the  sunny  west  chamber.  On  winter  nights  the  great 
back-logs  have  crackled  lustily  and  sent  a  shower  of  sparks 
up  the  hungry  flue.  It  is  a  long,  long  way  to  look  back, 
even  as  now  I  look  up  to  the  distant  patch  of  blue  sky  out- 
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side  the  chimney's  sooty  mouth,  a  sweet  blue  eye  looking 
down  upon  me;  and  as  I  step  from  the  ample  hearth  to 
the  stillness  of  the  vacant  rooms,  there  comes  to  me  a  verse 
of  the  old  song — slightly  paraphrased: 

Lone  on  the  hill-top, 

The  old  house  stands, 

Where  fathers  and  mothers  once  dwelt; 

With  the  old  door-latch 

That  was  worn  by  their  hands, 

Near  the  church  where  in  prayer  they  knelt. 

Years,  years  have  fled  since  that  happy  time, 

But  the  ocean's  still  rolling  along; 

And  the  birds,  and  the  bees, 

The  blossoms,  the  trees, 

Keep  singing  the  same  old  song. 


CHAPTER  II. 

VISITORS  TO  THE  OLDEST  HOUSE. 

This  old  building  will  be  enfolded,  as  the  years  roll  on, 
by  a  dual  mantle  of  history.  The  ancient  and  quiet-shaded 
life  of  its  past,  and  the  gayer,  more  ephemeral  one  of  its 
present  century  sight-seeing  throng  of  summer  visitors, 
will  meet  and  blend  in  the  shadows  "on  memory's  walls." 

To  the  custodian  of  the  place,  in  the  intervals  between 
departed  and  coming  guests,  there  come  moments  of  revery, 
when  the  atmosphere  between  the  seen  arid  the  unseen 
becomes  so  rarified  and  unprofaned  by  disturbing  con- 
ditions that  the  gentle  heart  beats  of  the  bride  almost  find 
an  echoing  throb  in  her  own,  induced  by  the  wireless 
message  from  the  far  off  shore  and  reverently  caught  by 
the  "receiver"  of  a  kindred  soul  of  to-day. 

Even  little  children,  embryo  poets,  some  of  them,  who 
have  been  used  only  to  luxury  and  modern  conveniences, 
are  yet  impressed  by  the  primitive  surroundings  and  the 
subtle  aroma  of  romance  still  lingering  here  and  forming 
a  mysterious  link  with  the  far  away  past. 

As  the  years  come  and  go,  and  its  annual  public  in- 
spection continues,  the  large  book  of  registry  that  lies 
invitingly  open  upon  th^  little  antique  "tip  up"  stand,  will 
become  a  valuable  relic.  Already  its  hundreds  of  pages  are 
thickly  covered  with  a  varied  throng  of  names  representing 
all  grades  and  stations  in  life ;  all  ages  and  occupations. 

The  early  pioneer  life  in  this  house  in  1686,  and  its  pe- 
culiar curiosity,  or  exhibition  life  of  to-day,  how  vastly 
different  in  tone  and  texture!  We  can  turn  from  one  to 
the  other,  just  as  the  double-faced  woven  cloth  for  certain 
outer-garments  can  be  worn  alternately  upon  either  its 
plain  or  its  brightly  plaided  side,  as  fancy  or  taste  of  the 
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hour  shall  decide.  Like  reversing  a  two-shaded  golf  cape, 
I  like  to  turn  sometimes  from  thinking  over  the  life  of  that 
far-away,  sober  past^  in  which  I  had  no  part,  to  the  warmth 
and  personality  of  my  summer  guests,  who  come  and  go 
like  birds  of  passage;  and  whose  faces,  impressed  upon 
my  mind,  change  and  interchange,  until  at  times  they  shape 
into  a  strange  "composite."  And  yet  here  and  there  a 
congenial  spirit  will  stamp  its  features  so  indelibly  upon 
my  memory,  by  reason  of  the  radiant  smile  or  appreciative 
ear,  that  ju,st  the  handwriting  upon  the  register,  seen 
months  afterwards,  will  bring  to  mind  the  individual  face 
that  bent  above  the  heavy  book  while  signing  the  name 
thereon.  Thus  it  is  that  the  old  house  register  has  come  to 
have  for  its  custodian  a  history  all  its  own;  and  the  un- 
seen writing  ''between  the  lines"  of  the  recorded  names 
would  fill  a  volume  of  reminiscences  that  might  be  called 
"Studies  in  Human  Nature."  A  mixed  multitude,  day 
after  day  and  month  after  month!  Each  day's  opening 
knows  not  what  it  may  bring  forth,  ere  its  close,  in  the 
shape  of  noted  or  unnoted  guests;  agreeable  or  disagree- 
able; learned  and  highly  cultured,  or  the  superficial  and 
commonplace.  All,  indeed,  are  unconscious  studies  of 
genus  homo  for  the  custodian,  who,  while  she  is  under  fire 
of  inspection  with  the  rest  of  the  house  furnishings,  is  also 
"a  chiel  amang  them,  takin'  notes !" 

As  a  general  thing  the  visitors  are  pleasant  and  agree- 
able and  very  grateful  for  the  descriptions  given  and  at 
tentions  shown  them.  But  such  a  variety !  Some  take  only 
an  outside  view  of  the  house;  tip-toe  up  to  the  open  door, 
read  the  card  with  its  printed  price  of  admission;  take  a 
mental  inventory  of  their  pocketbooks,  and,  like  the  Levite, 
"pass  by  on  the  other  side."  But  others  conclude  to  come 
in.  These  linger  long  and  lovingly,  thank  me  profusely  at 
parting  and  "go  on  their  way  rejoicing." 

No  two   days   are  alike — no  two  crowds   alike!     Some 
are  serious,  some  jolly,  some  refined,  some  coarse,  some 
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respectful  and  reverential  towards  the  Past  and  the  old 
house  as  its  pathetic  record;  others  (though  in  the  minor- 
ity) quite  the  opposite  in  their  lack  of  good  breeding  and 
politeness.  All  this,  however,  I  lock  up  in  my  brain  while 
locking  the  cash  in  my  cash  drawer,  to  be  balanced  at 
night  in  my  mental  ledger.  And  just  as  the  receipts  in 
the  business  reckoning  of  the  old  house  exceed  the  small 
expense  account,  so  the  record  of  pleasant  visitors  always 
shows  a  fine  surplus  over  the  disagreeable  ones.  Oc- 
casionally a  sober-faced  humorist  of  the  Mark  Twain  order 
will  delight  in  teasing  questions  and  skeptical  allusions. 
But,  knowing  it  to  be  only  banter  and  good-natured  raillery, 
one  is  willing  to  accept  it  as  such,  and  reply  only  in 
like  kind ;  or  let  it  drift  up  the  flue  of  the  old  chimney  like 
the  evanescent  sparks  from  the  crackling  back-logs  of  the 
days  of  long  ago.  One's  eyes,  in  those  days,  might  receive 
a  bit  of  tingle  from  the  smoke  at  first,  but  the  next  mo- 
ment the  light  of  pleasantry  would  shine  through  and  the 
fire  burn  on  with  warmth  and  cheer  in  its  glow. 

Perhaps  a  few  names  culled  at  random  from  the  register 
may  prove  of  interest  to  the  readers  of  this  chapter. 

One  page  of  the  old  book  is  especially  dear  to  me.  In 
the  summer  of  1899,  on  August  22d,  was  recorded  the 
name,  by  her  own  fair  hand : 

'Trances  F.  Cleveland,  Gray  Gables." 

It  was  my  rare  privilege  to  entertain  in  the  ancient 
house,  on  that  bright  summer  day,  the  wife  of  ex-Presi- 
dent Cleveland.  Along  with  her  name  is  the  autograph, 
also,  of  Mrs.  M.  J.  Carlisle,  of  New  York,  wife  of  Mr. 
Cleveland's  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Mrs.  Cleveland's 
brief  visit  to  the  island  was  made  almost  incognito,  and 
when  she  left  on  the  next  morning's  steamer  for  her  home 
at  "Gray  Gables,"  Nantucket's  inhabitants  were  wholly  un- 
conscious of  having  "entertained  an  angel  unawares."  She 
was  the  guest  while  here  of  Col.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Craig,  of 
Washington,  D.  C,  then  occupying  their  summer  cottage 
at  Brant  Point. 
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Mrs.  Cleveland's  visit  at  The  Oldest  House  was  like  a 
ray  of  sunshine  that  warms  the  heart.  The  newspaper  ac- 
counts of  her  modesty,  graciousness  and  beauty  are  no 
exaggeration,  and  I  can  understand  now  why  she  was  be- 
loved by  her  fellow-students  of  Welles  College  and  ad- 
mired by  her  associates  at  the  White  House.  Before  dis- 
covering her  identity  I  felt  aware  of  the  atmosphere  of  a 
real  lady ;  and  after  the  glad  surprise  of  recognition  I  knew 
that  she  "came  honestly  by"  her  former  title  of  "First  Lady 
in  the  Land." 

She  was  deeply  interested  in  the  story  of  Mary  Gardner 
Coffin,  our  young  bride  of  sixteen,  and  went  from  room 
to  room  of  the  old  house,  with  her  own  beautiful  eyes 
laughing  sunshine.  I  shall  never  forget  the  warm  grasp  of 
her  hand  and  prettily  expressed  thanks  at  parting,  and  I 
am  glad  that  I  was  able  to  welcome  to  the  ancient  home  of 
Jethro  Coffin's  bride  of  1686  the  no  less  unaffected  bride  of 
the  "White  House." 

In  the  following  summer,  on  August  20th,  1900,  Mrs. 
Craig  was  kind  enough  to  bring  me  also  her  guest,  Mrs. 
Emma  L.  Perrine  (formerly  Mrs.  Folsom),  of  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.  Mrs.  Perrine  is  the  mother  of  Mrs.  Cleveland,  and 
her  own  personality  has  the  same  indescribable  charm  as 
that  of  her  distinguished  daughter. 

Another  registered  name  that  claims  my  attention  as  I 
turn  the  pages  is  that  of  Thomas  Pope,  Jr.,  an  old  gentle- 
man from  New  Bedford.  Mr.  Pope's  great-grandfather, 
on  his  mother's  side,  was  Wm.  Greenleaf,  High  Sheriff  of 
Boston  in  1776,  who  was  the  first  person  that  read  aloud  in 
an  outdoor  assembly  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  In 
Mr.  Greenleaf 's  audience  at  the  time  was  John  Adams,  who 
held  up  his  little  son,  John  Quincy  Adams,  then  nine 
years  of  age,  that  the  latter  might  hear  and  see  better  while 
the  Declaration  was  being  read.  Wm.  Greenleaf  was  the 
father-in-law  of  Noah  Webster,  and  was  also  related  to 
Stephen  Greenleaf,  who  married  a  daughter  of  Nantucket's 
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original  settler,  Tristram  Coffyn.  The  poet  Whittier's  mid- 
dle name  of  Greenleaf  also  came  from  the  same  family 
connection ;  and  thus  our  staunch  old  ancestor  of  the  island, 
Tristram  Coffyn,  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  the 
gentle  poet,  Whittier,  and  my  visitor  from  New  Bedford, 
Thomas  Pope,  Jr.,  form  the  links  of  a  chain  of  associations 
woven  around  this  page,  where  the  latter's  autograph  ap- 
pears. 

One  day  the  usual  order  of  things  was  varied  by  a  room- 
ful of  visiting  Friends,  or  Quakers,  who  were  greatly  in- 
terested in  the  old  house,  and  were  themselves  objects  of  in- 
terest to  the  more  gayly  dressed  "world's  people"  who  were 
present  at  the  same  time.  Among  the  latter  was  a  young 
lady  with  a  camera,  who  was  about  to  take  a  picture  of  the 
outside  of  the  house;  and  the  happy  thought  came  to  her 
that  it  would  add  to  her  picture,  and  be  quite  in  keeping 
with  the  place,  if  she  could  get  the  sweet-faced  Friends 
to  group  themselves  about  the  open  door.  They  readily 
complied  with  her  request  and  arranged  themselves  in 
characteristic  attitudes.  After  the  snap  shot  was  taken,  one 
of  the  men  of  the  party,  who  wore  the  straightest  brim 
to  his  hat,  but  who  nevertheless  had  the  keenest  sense  of 
humor,  suggested:  "Thee  might  label  thy  picture  'The 
Innocents  Abroad.'  '^  We  all  laughed  and  "made  a  note  of 
it,"  and  months  afterwards,  when  an  excellent  copy  of  the 
picture  was  sent  to  me  by  the  artist  who  took  it,  I  "labelled" 
it  in  accordance  with  his  facetious  suggestion. 

Many  little  incidents  break  the  monotony  from  day  to 
day.  On  one  occasion  I  was  showing  the  crane  in  the  old 
fire-place  to  an  Episcopal  clergyman.  He  told  me  of  a 
visit  that  he  once  made  to  Mt.  Vernon,  and,  while  looking 
into  the  fireplace  there,  he  said  an  old  gentleman  chanced 
to  be  sitting  on  the  settle  in  the  chimney  corner  at  the 
time,  when  the  custodian  drew  the  clergyman's  attention 
to  the  furnishings  by  the  remark:  "Look  at  the  old  crane 
in  there."    Instantly  the  old  man  on  the  settle  jumped  up, 
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shook  his  fist  in  the  face  of  the  innocent  custodian  and 
angrily  exclaimed : 

''What  do  you  mean,  sir?" 

The  custodian  was  puzzled,  but  the  old  man  continued, 
excitedly : 

''Calling  me  an  old  crane,  and  telling  the  minister  to  look 
at  me !" 

In  the  explanations  which  quickly  followed  it  turned 
out  that  the  name  of  the  old  man  on  the  settle  was 
Crane ! 

By  a  strange  coincidence,  on  the  same  day  the  story 
was  told  to  me,  I,  too,  had  a  similar  experience.  I  was 
showing  a  party  of  young  ladies  the  furnishings  of  the  fire- 
place in  the  "Keeping-room,"  and,  wishing  to  distinguish  the 
difference  of  the  crane  there  from  the  upright,  adjustable 
trammel  hook  in  the  "Living-room,"  I  said,  as  I  swung  it 
from  the  andirons :  "Here  is  the  original  swinging  crane." 
"Ah!"  said  one  of  the  young  ladies,  with  a  twinkle  in  her 
eye,  "a  swinging  crane,  is  it?  And  here  is  a  dancing 
Crane !"  At  the  same  time  she  commenced  pirouetting 
about  the  room.  Her  friends  laughed,  but  I  did  not  fully 
catch  the  flavor  of  the  joke  till  after  she  had  gone,  when, 

looking  at  the  register^  I  found  her  name,  Mrs.  A. 

Crane. 

The  visitors,  to  use  a  sailor's  phrase,  "hail  from  all 
quarters"  of  the  globe.  On  the  register  are  names  from 
Copenhagen,  Paris,  London,  Japan,  Cuba,  Austria,  Ireland, 
Scotland,  Wales  and  Germany,  while  our  own  country  fur- 
nishes tourists  from  Maine  to  California,  and  from  as 
far  south  as  Dallas,  Texas.  The  door  stands  open  to 
pilgrims  as  early  as  the  middle  of  June,  and  from  that 
time  until  the  third  week  of  September  there  is  daily 
travel  across  its  ancient  sill,  the  custodian  being  on  the  alert 
to  "welcome  the  coming  and  speed  the  parting  guest." 
The  first  to  arrive,  in  the  sweet  June  days,  are  the  bridal 
couples — God  bless  them! — and  it  is  a  delight  to  watch 
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their  interest  in  the  old  house,  and,  at  the  same  time,  their 
absent-minded,  deeper  interest  in  each  other.  The  dainty 
brides  of  to-day  look  almost  pityingly  at  the  primitive  sur- 
roundings of  the  bride  of  1686;  and  when  I  show  them  her 
simple  furnishings — or  lack  of  them — ^they  exchange  tender 
glances  with  their  own  beloveds  and  express  a  shy  little 
"vote  of  thanks"  that  their  own  housekeeping  did  not 
commence  in  that  far-off  time.  In  June  the  Nantucket 
sightseers  are  usually  from  nearby  cities  of  our  own  state 
and  Connecticut,  from  Boston  and  New  Bedford,  and 
eastern  cities  of  New  York.  These  early  comers  are  likely 
to  be  clerks  and  other  busy  people,  who  have  a  little 
vacation  of  a  fortnight  in  early  summer,  and  then  must 
hasten  back  to  the  daily  routine.  So  they  do  not  come 
from  far  away,  but,  making  a  flying  visit  of  a  few  days 
to  the  island,  they  drink  in  great  draughts  of  our  sea  air 
tonic,  and  then  "fold  their  tents"  and  away  again,  with  new 
strength,  we  trust,  for  another  year  of  usefulness. 

Later  on,  in  the  middle  of  July  and  August,  come  the 
Western  and  Southern  leisure  class,  who  stay  and 
stay,  and  enjoy  themselves  to  the  full,  and  "dream  the 
happy  hours  away."  In  August  the  hotels  are  "brimming 
full,"  the  cottages  all  occupied.  The  town  must  be  ex- 
plored, the  sights  and  "points  of  interest"  must  be  "taken 
in,"  and  so  "The  Oldest  House,"  on  Sunset  Hill,  is  sought 
by  young  and  old,  by  grave  and  gay  alike.  Some  come 
regularly  year  after  year,  and  sometimes  several  times 
during  the  same  season,  bringing  as  their  guests  friends 
who  have  not  before  seen  the  old  structure. 

From  the  register  I  cull  these  names  of  regular  visitors : 
Miss  Helen  Minshall,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Minshall 
and  Miss  Margaret  Minshall,  from  Terre  Haute,  Indiana,* 
the  late  Capt.  J.  W.  Congdon,  U.  S.  Revenue  service ;  Miss 
Helen  Underwood,  Mrs.  E.  F.  Atkins  and  Miss  Helen 
Atkins,  from  Belmont,  Mass. ;  the  Misses  Dorothea  and 
Irene  Farquhar,  Detroit,  Mich.;  Miss  Nellie  Bishop,  New- 
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tonville^  Mass. ;  Misses  Ruth  and  Beatrice  Shultz  and  Miss 
Margery  Jenks,  Summit,  N.  J.;  Miss  Phebe  A.  Luther, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ;  Miss  Agnes  W.  Gould,  Albany,  N.  Y. ; 
Dr.  Allen  Burdick,  Richard  G.  Elkins,  Miss  Emily  Weeks, 
Miss  S.  C.  Lugee  and  Miss  Elizabeth  B.  Porter,  Boston, 
Mass. ;  Mrs.  C.  N.  Bishop,  of  Dorchester,  Mass. ;  Dr.  E.  T. 
Tucker,  New  Bedford,  Mass.;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  W.  Evans 
and  Mrs.  Robert  Craig,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  Mrs.  Stokeley 
Morgan,  Roxbury  and  Nantucket,  Mass. ;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Harold  C.  Kimball,  Rochester,  N.  Y. ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George 
W.  Daw,  Lansingburgh,  N.  Y. ;  Louis  A.  Howland,  Chi- 
cago, 111. ;  Misses  Cornelia  and  Isabel  Hoyt  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  William  S.  Walsh,  Yonkers,  N.  Y.;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
George  Dibble,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Irving 
Elting,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  N.  Arnold,  Miss  Katharine 
Arnold,  and  Peter  B.  Hoyt,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. ;  Clifford 
Folger,  South  Framingham,  Mass. ;  Mrs.  Lucia  B.  Tyng, 
Peoria,  111.;  Mrs.  C.  G.  Lee,  Wollaston,  Mass.;  the  late 
Charles  H.  Webb  and  Miss  Webb,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  William 
C.  Boone,  John  T.  Boone,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  H.  Vanderpool, 
and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  G.  Thebaud,  of  New  York  City. 

Then  there  are  dear  little  children  who  love  to  come 
each  year  and  peep,  in  wide-eyed  wonder,  into  the  shaded 
corners  of  the  rooms,  and  listen  over  and  over  again  to  the 
story  of  the  "Indian  closet."  I  love  to  read  these  names  of 
my  children,  recalling  their  bright  faces  in  the  prevalent 
handwriting  so  peculiarly  alike,  as  taught  in  the  schools  of 
to-day.     Here  are  the  names  of  some  of  them : 

Nathalie  Walker,  Brookline,  Mass. ;  Edith  S.  Walsh,  Wil- 
helmina  Walsh,  Master  Frank  C.  Walsh,  Jessie  Hoyt  and 
Eleanor  Radford,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. ;  Master  Stokely  Morgan, 
Roxbury  and  Nantucket,  Mass. ;  Master  David  Williamson, 
Colorado  Springs,  Col. ;  Master  Charles  Pond  Kimball, 
Master  Mitchell  Hart,  Rochester,  N.  Y.;  and  Miss  Ruth 
Brown,  Oneida,  N.  Y. 

From  the  list  of  regular  visitors  I  cull  for  special  men- 
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tion  the  name  of  the  late  lamented  Charles  Henry  Webb, 
member  of  the  ''Authors'  Club,"  of  New  York,  and  long  a 
summer  resident  of  Nantucket.  Mr.  Webb  and  his 
daughter.  Miss  W^ebb,  delighted  in  bringing  to  the  old 
house  on  the  hill-top  celebrities  from  the  world  of  letters, 
and  I  am  indebted  to  him  for  an  introduction  to  many  a 
''rara  avis''  of  poetry  and  prose.  Mr.  Webb's  own  writings 
over  the  nom-de-plume  of  ''John  Paul"  sparkle  with  wit 
and  quaint  conceits.  His  published  books  of  poems  bear 
the  titles :  Vagrom  Verse  and  With  Lead  and  Line.  He  has 
brought  to  the  Old  House  on  different  "red  letter  days" 
the  following  well-known  lights  of  literature : 

i\Ir.  Charles  Warren  Stoddard,  late  professor  of  English 
literature  in  the  Catholic  University  of  America,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  and  author  of  "South  Sea  Idyls,"  "In  the 
Footprints  of  the  Padres,"  and  other  well-known  works 
in  prose  and  verse.  Mr.  Stoddard  is  the  most  delightfully 
modest  "great  light"  that  it  has  been  my  privilege  to  meet, 
and  I  look  back  upon  that  August  afternoon  as  one  of  great 
social  rarity.  Here's  hoping  that  his  own  "footprints"  may 
some  day  be  repeated  on  Sunset  Hill ! 

Other  friends  with  Mr.  Webb  were:  Rev.  Dr.  Henry 
Van  Dyke,  of  New  York  and  Princeton;  Frank  Dempster 
Sherman,  the  poet;  J.  C.  Fremont  Gardner,  and  others,  and 
at  a  recent  date,  Miss  Hildegarde  Hawthorne,  daughter  of 
Julian  and  granddaughter  of  Nathaniel  Hawthorne.  Miss 
Webb  also  brought  her  guests,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard 
Thayer  Kingsbury,  of  New  York. 

The  register  contains  the  names  of  the  following  authors, 
newspaper  men  and  professionals : 

George  Willis  Cooke,  Boston,  Mass. ;  Judge  Wm.  Rus- 
sell Thayer,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  E. 
Morey  (Evening  Times),  Rochester,  N.  Y. ;  Chas.  C.  M. 
McBride,  EHzabeth,  N.  J.;  Mrs.  Wolcott,  J.  Humphrey, 
Vice-President  Wyoming  County  Nat.  Bank,  Warsaw, 
N.  Y. ;  Henry  W.  Longfellow  (cousin  of  the  poet),  Boston, 
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Mass.;  Chas.  F.  Pidgin  (author),  Boston,  Mass.;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Pierre  Purcell  (Union  and  Advertiser),  Rochester, 
N.  Y. ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  D.  Gibbs  (the  Springfield  Repub- 
lican), Springfield,  Mass.;  Mrs.  Minot  J.  Savage,  New 
York;  Sister  Gray,  England;  Walter  Whipple  Arnold, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. ;  Alexander  Starbuck  (editor  the  Waltham 
Free  Press),  Waltham,  Mass.;  Mrs.  Katherine  Lente 
Stevenson,  State  President  W.  C.  T.  U.,  West  Newton, 
Mass.;  Albert  F.  Ring,  West  Acton,  Mass.;  Isabel  Irving 
Thompson,  W.  W.  Thompson,  Henry  Collins  Walsh,  New 
York;  J.  O.  Burdett,  Boston,  Mass.;  Geo.  Lincoln  Whita- 
ker  (New  York  Herald),  New  York;  E.  F.  Cunningham 
(New  York  Tribune),  New  York;  the  late  Wm.  Frank 
Barnard,  Supt.  Five  Points  House  of  Industry,  New  York; 
J^  Lu  Spencer  (proprietor  of  old  Slater  Mill,  first  cotton 
mill  in  America,  built  1793),  Pawtucket,  R.  I. ;  Jesse  M. 
Smith  (civil  engineer)  New  York,  and  Walter  James 
(civil  engineer).  New  York. 

The  army  and  navy  are  represented  by : 

Wm.  M.  D.  McCook,  Maj.-Gen.  U.  S.  A.;  Brig.-General 
G.  M.  Bray  ton,  U.  S.  A. ;  the  late  Lieut.  Stokeley  Morgan, 
U.  S.  N.;  Surgeon  Oliver  Diehl,  U.  S.  N.,  Medical 
Inspector;  S.  H).  Dickson,  U.  S.  N.,  Washington 
D.  C.  General  J.  H.  Ketcham,  Dover  Plains,  N.  Y.;  J. 
Pitman,  U.  S.  Arsenal,  Augusta,  Georgia;  J.  L.  Pitman, 
M.  D.,  Augusta  Arsenal,  Ga. ;  Wm.  H.  Corbusier,  U.  S.  A. ; 
Henry  W.  Fitch,  Chief  Engineer  U.  S.  N.  (retired  with 
rank  of  Commander),  Washington,  D.  C. 

There  is  such  a  long  list  of  medical  men  and  clergymen 
who  find  benefit  at  Nantucket,  both  physically  and  spiritual- 
ly, that  a  few  only  can  be  mentioned  here : 

Dr.  C.  S.  Jordan,  Asheville,  N.  C. ;  Dr.  T.  E.  Knowles, 
South  Orange,  N.  J.;  Dr.  W.  S.  Gibson,  Baltimore,  Md.; 
Dr.  Geo.  A.  Ordway,  Boston,  Mass. ;  Dr.  Allen  Burdick, 
Boston,  Mass.;  Dr.  C.  G.  Lane,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. ; 
Dr.  John  O.  Roe,  Rochester,  N.  Y. ;  Dr.  E.  T.  Tucker,  New 
Bedford,   Mass.;  Dr.   H'enry  Middleton   Fisher,   Philadel- 
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phia,  Pa.;  Dr.  Mary  F.  Mann,  Dr.  M.  Ella  Mann,  Nan- 
tucket, Mass.;  Dr.  E.  G.  Fox,  Weathersfield,  Conn.;  Dr. 
James  Fox,  Willimantic,  Conn.;  Rev.  Wallace  Radcliffe, 
Washington,  D.  C. ;  Rev.  W.  C.  Snodgrass,  Plainfield, 
N.  J.;  Rev.  A.  W.  Gibson,  Munsey,  Pa.;  Rev.  Geo.  R. 
Hazard,  Southboro,  Mass.;  Fr.  T.  J.  McGee,  D.  D.  (St. 
Mary's  Catholic  Church),  Nantucket,  Mass.;  Fr.  Austin 
Dowling,  Providence,  R.  I.,  and  Rev.  Sumner  W.  Stevens, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  Paul  Dana,  and  Anderson  Dana, 
New  York;  Mrs.  F.  Higginson  (wife  of  Admiral  Higgin- 
son),  W^ashington,  D.  C. ;  BHss  Carman  (the  poet);  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Marcus  Sayre,  and  the  Misses  Sayre, 
Orange,  N.  J. ;  Robert  Mitchell  Floyd  and  Isabel  Hender- 
son  Floyd,  writers,  and  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Edward 
A.  Horton  and  Miss  Ruth  Horton,  Boston,  Mass. ;  Isabel 
Irving  Thompson,  New  York ;  Florence  Irving,  New  York ; 
Evangeline  Irving,  New  Jersey;  Sister  Lucille,  C.  S.  M., 
Peekskill,  N.  Y. ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lemuel  F.  Coffin,  and 
Ethel  May  Coffin,  Kansas  City,  Mo.;  S.  Sidwell,  Garston, 
Liverpool,  England ;  Geo,  F.  Tilden,  Boston,  Mass. ;  Rev. 
and  Mrs.  Chas.  Coleman,  D.D.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  Virginia 
Sayre  Rodman,  Ruth  Sayre  Rodman,  Douglas  Rodman, 
Kentucky;  Mrs.  R.  W.  Gale  and  Gertrude  Gale,  Baltimore, 
Md. ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chas.  F.  Garfield,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

In  the  bright  August  days  visiting  yachts  come  into 
Nantucket's  harbor,  anchoring  for  a  brief  season  and  send- 
ing gay  parties  on  shore  ''to  see  how  we  look."  In  my 
book  I  find  the  following: 

S.  Yacht  "Marion,"  J.  W.  Gott,  Goshen,  N.  Y. ;  Chas.  P. 
Berdell,  Theodore  Berdell,  Alice  Pratt  Berdell,  and  C. 
Prescott,  of  Summit,  N.  J. 

Yacht  "Albatross,"  New  York.  Messrs.  C.  and  D.  Pal- 
mer, Mrs.  C.  M.  Palmer,  Miss  Nellie  Palmer. 

Yacht  "Charlotte,"  Chicago.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  M.  Foster, 
Mr.  E.  H.  Brest,  Guy  A.  Smith,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  A. 
Lawrence. 

Yacht  "Millie,"  Barrington,  R.  I.  Commodore  John 
Jenckes,  wife  and  daughters. 
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Steam  Yacht  "Susanna."  Robert  F.  Ballentine,  R.  and 
B.  Pitney,  Capt.  Simpson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Berklie, 
Jos.  H.  Pitney. 

Yacht .    D.  H.  Dangan,  Denver,  Col. ; 

D.  E.  Reid,  Mrs.  Reid  and  Rhea  Reid,  of  New  York ;  Mrs. 
Dangan,  Miss  Dangan,  Denver,  Col. ;  Clara  J.  Morgan, 
Richmond,  Indiana;  Maj.  L.  E.  Campbell  (U.  S.  A.  re- 
tired), of  Denver,  Col.;  Miss  Campbell,  Denver,  Col.,  and 
Oliver  H.  Bogen  New  York. 

Yacht  ''Gevalia,"  New  York.    Alice  Mary  Sloane. 

Steam  Yacht  "Aquilo."  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  W.  Taylor, 
Harold  Hall,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wm.  P.  Eno. 

Yacht  "Normona,"  N.  Y.  Y.  C.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  G. 
Thebaud. 

Names  of  scientists  I  have  not  beet]  able  to  identify,  ex- 
cept one — and  that  by  no  means  the  least:  Dr.  Benjamin 
Sharp,  of  Philadelphia  and  Nantucket.  Dr.  Sharp  was  for 
eleven  years  the  corresponding  secretary  of  the  "Academy 
of  Natural  Sciences,"  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.  He  has  trav- 
eled extensively,  collecting  information  and  specimens  for 
the  Academy.  He  sailed  to  the  West  Indies  in  1888-89; 
went  with  the  first  Peary  expedition  to  the  Arctic  in  1891, 
and  in  1893  he  was  collecting  rarities  and  scientific  lore 
in  the  Sandwich  Islands,  Alaska  and  Liberia.  And  yet, 
after  all  his  travels  abroad,  Dr.  Sharp  was  pleased  to  find 
something  to  interest  him  in  Nantucket's  ancient  relic  of 
olden  days,  the  Horse-Shoe  House. 

The  book  of  record  is  sprinkled  so  thickly  from  cover 
to  cover  with  the  names  of  Coffin,  Folger,  Swain,  Star- 
buck,  Bunker,  Gardner,  Macy,  Barnard,  Hussey,  Jenks, 
and  other  good  Nantucket  stock,  or  descendants  of  Nan- 
tucket, that  a  volume  would  be  needed  to  publish  the  list; 
and  so  I  trust  the  omissions  from  these  pages  will  be  readily 
pardoned. 


CHAPTER  III. 

EARLY  AND  LATER  DAYS. 

Nantucket  has  a  charm  and  a  beauty  and  a  sense  of 
restfulness  all  its  own.  It  is  said  that  islanders  have  a 
stronger  love  of  "native  land'^  than  any  other  people;  and 
this  seems  deeply  true  of  the  inhabitants  of  our  own  fair 
sea-girt  domain.  To  come  back  to  its  quiet  streets  and 
homesteads  in  middle  or  later  life,  and  to  spend  one's  last 
days  here,  is  the  fond  dream  of  nearly  all  of  us.  There  is 
very  little  chance  of  business,  much  less  of  money-getting, 
but  there  is  better  far — there  is  rest  and  memory  and 
safety,  and  time  to  enjoy  God's  own  lavish  wealth  of  sea 
and  sky  and  Nature's  gladness.  And  so,  again  and  again 
the  journey  is  made  to  this  "beautiful  isle  of  the  sea"  in 
quest  of  health  for  the  bodies  and  spirits  and  tired  nerves 
of  her  children.  As  one  looks  eagerly  into  a  mother's 
dear^  welcoming  face  at  the  end  of  a  journey,  so  every 
returning  Nantucketer  looks  with  almost  tear-dimmed 
eyes  of  gladness  for  the  first  glimpse  of  the  town,  rising 
to  view  with  queenly  grace  from  her  sea-encircled  throne. 
It  is  a  birthplace  of  which  we  are  justly  proud,  for  its 
record  is  historical,  and  the  pages  regarding  her  whale 
fisheries  are  of  world-wide  renown;  while  her  war  records, 
both  Colonial  and  in  the  Civil  War,  are  all  that  one's 
patriotic  feelings  could  desire;  and  the  achievements  of 
her  sons  and  daughters  in  the  noblest  walks  of  science, 
literature  and  art,  as  well  as  in  the  humble  heroisms  of 
home  life,  have  left  no  blot  upon  her  escutcheon. 

Precious  then  to  many  is  the  annual  privilege  of  resting 
and  luxuriating  in  this  quaint  old  sea-blown  place,  and 
laying  in  a  store  of  life's  saline  elixir.  The  days  are  so 
calm  and  blue  and  deliciously  idle  for  the  summer  vacation- 
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ist;  the  nights  made  for  rocking  the  cradle  of  the  gods. 
Most  all  of  the  houses  are  simple  in  architecture,  owing  to 
the  Quaker  tastes  of  the  early  inhabitants,  and  yet  sub- 
stantial and  comfortable  in  the  extreme.  From  the  win- 
dows of  many  of  these  one  can  daily  feast  the  eyes  upon  the 
exhaustless  blue  of  the  harbor's  shifting,  shimmering  beauty. 
Twice  each  day  in  summer  one  can  hear  the  sound  of  the 
coming  steamer's  whistle,  and,  taking  a  position  at  the  open 
window,  watch  for  her  to  cleave  the  channel  and  round 
majestically  to  her  pier.  A  never-failing  delight  is  to  watch 
the  everchanging  face  of  the  sea  and  to  drink  in  its  health- 
laden  air.  The  view,  from  my  home  window  of  the 
pleasure  sails  that  dot  its  surface  is  never  twice 
alike.  Swift  little  cat-boats  and  yachts  of  all  sizes 
are  constantly  flitting  past  and  tacking  to  suit  the  breeze, 
seeming  in  the  summer  sun  like  great  white-winged  butter- 
flies of  the  deep.  Then,  again,  the  wind  gets  into  the  East, 
and  the  gale  stiffens,  and  the  white-caps  dance,  and  we  watch 
the  wild  leaps  of  the  foaming  waves  which  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson  calls  ''the  skippers'  daughters  fleeing  before  the 
breeze." 

The  old  town  is  full  of  the  deepest  interest,  for  every 
house  has  its  history  of  old-time  association;  every  street 
and  lane  its  memories  of  the  past.  To  visit  the  "halls  of 
one's  ancestors"  after  a  lapse  of  years,  and  look  once  more 
upon  the  rooms  and  ingleside  where  linger  now  only 
sweetest  shadow  faces,  is  to  feel  a  thrill  that  words  cannot 
convey — only  the  heart  can  mutely  know. 

The  most  interesting  period  of  the  island's  history  is 
her  middle  past.  To  that  ''golden  age"  of  her  prosperity 
and  maritime  success  her  inhabitants  point  with  pride  and 
enthusiasm,  as  Nantucket's  "palmy  days."  It  might  with 
equal  truth  be  called  her  oily  days.  From  1834  to  1850 
she  was  at  the  "white  heat"  of  the  whaling  industry,  and  the 
spreading  canvas  of  her  shipping  was  on  every  sea — the 
Atlantic,  Pacific,  Indian  and  even  the  Arctic  Ocean.     Her 
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whaling  and  merchant  captains  paced  their  vessels'  careen- 
ing decks  as  veritable  monarchs  of  the  deep,  and  brought 
home  from  foreign  ports  well-freighted  cargoes  of  oil  that 
represented  months  and  years  of  arduous  toil  and  strenu- 
ous wrestling  with  storm  and  sleet  and  breakers'  roar. 
Cargoes  that  enriched  themselves  and  the  ship  owners,  and 
gave  to  the  residential  part  of  the  town  an  air  of  comfort 
and  solidity  that  is  noticeable  even  to-day  in  many  of  the 
old  mansions;  particularly  on  the  Main  street,  which  is 
lined  on  either  side  with  great  double  houses,  where  large 
families  were  reared  and  educated  and  exchanged  neigh- 
borly courtesies  and  the  old-time  graces  of  a  true  gentility. 

In  1834  there  were  10,000  inhabitants,  and  over  200  full- 
rigged  or  square  rigged  ships,  besides  smaller  craft,  and 
Nantucket  ranked  third  in  wealth  in  the  whole  state  of 
Massachusetts — Boston  being  first  and  Salem  second.  In 
1870  her  last  ship  was  sold  and  not  one  ''whaler"  was  "left 
to  do  her  reverence."  Nantucket  was  a  belle  of  the  sea  in 
those  olden  days,  and  traces  of  her  beauty  even  yet  remain. 
Can  you  blame  her  if,  like  poor  old  Mrs.  Nickleby,  she  looks 
pathetically  into  the  eyes  of  inquisitive,  and  perhaps  super- 
cilious, "strangers,"  and  cannot  help  boasting  that  she  "has 
seen  better  days." 

Ah,  and  such  days!  All  the  craftsmen  were  at  work; 
all  the  industries  flourished  around  the  central  one  of  oil. 
Cooper  shops  for  fashioning  the  great  casks  and  hogsheads 
resounded  with  the  cooper's  adz  and  mallet,  and  were 
fragrant  with  great  mounds  of  curly  shavings.  Rope- 
walks  "stretched  their  lengths  along"  where  huge  hawsers 
and  tarry  rope  yarns  were  woven  and  twisted  in  the  glow 
of  the  summer  sunbeams.  (To  a  genuine  descendant  of 
those  times — even  two  generations  remote — a  stray  whiff 
of  tarred  rope,  in  passing  a  city  rope  store  to-day,  will 
send  a  thrill  of  esctasy  through  his  nerves  that  "land  lub- 
bers" "know  not  of.")  Candle  houses  there  were  that 
worked  up  the  oil  into  smooth  tapered  candles  and  con- 
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tained  large  cases  of  them  all  ready  for  shipment  or  for 
home  consumption.  Blacksmith  shops  where  the  anvils 
rang  with  merry  chorus  all  day  long,,  fashioning  copper 
nails  and  sheathing  and  harpoons  and  whale-spades  galore. 
Paint  shops  and  boat  builders'  shops.  And  sail  lofts ; 
that  could  be  cleared  of  gearing  and  sail  rubbish  at  short 
notice,  and  an  evening  ball  improvised,  where  blue- jacketed 
sailor  lads  of  good  repute  could  ''trip  the  light  fantastic" 
with  bright-eyed  lassies — the  real  ''elite"  of  the  town.  I 
once  heard  an  aged  Nantucket  lady,  in  speaking  of  that 
time,  and  drawing  herself  up  piquantly,  allude  to  it  jest- 
ingly as :  "The  good  old  days,  when  oil  was  plenty,  money 
was  plenty,  and  sailors  were  plenty!" 

It  was  not  all  play,  as  this  lady  well  remembered.  While 
there  were  heroes  sailing  the  "waters  blue"  there  were 
heroines  at  home,  keeping  the  hearth-stone  bright  and  the 
heart  light  and  brave  and  true,  and  a  royal  welcome  in  store 
for  their  returning  voyagers.  These  heroines  were  in  all 
ranks  of  life — from  the  captain's  and  mate's  wife  to  the 
helpmeet  of  the  humblest  sailor  that  swung  in  his  lonely 
bunk  on  the  homecoming  tide. 

The  homecoming  ships;  how  much  that  meant  to  all 
concerned!  So  much  to  report  of  the  cargo  and  crew;  so 
much  to  learn  concerning  the  home  life  on  shore.  For 
months  no  passing  ship  had  been  "spoken,"  no  news  of 
home  and  family.  Pathetic  tales  to  tell  of  loss  and  sick- 
ness on  both  sides.  Sometimes  a  ship  would  come  into  the 
harbor  with  flag  at  half-mast,  and  the  waiting  wives  on 
shore  knew  not  which  one  was  to  face  the  cruel  blow  of 
bereavement.  There  was  a  comradeship  among  the  women 
of  those  days  and  a  bond  of  sympathy  that  we,  to-day,  have 
but  faint  conception  of. 

The  great  "walks" — or  lookouts — on  top  of  the  large 
houses,  were  where  the  shipowners  repaired  day  after  day, 
with  spy-glass  in  hand,  watching  for  their  returning  ves- 
sels.    As  they  paced  back  and  forth,  on  the  queer  house- 
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decks,  between  earth  and  sky,  they  were  trying  to  mentally 
figure  out  the  possible  amount  of  oil  that  was  gurgling 
even  then  in  the  tight-calked  casks  safely  stowed  away  in 
the  hold  of  the  ship  in  the  offing. 

On  the  "walks,"  also,  that  belonged  to  the  houses  where 
captain's  families  resided,  would  often  be  seen  the  figure 
of  a  woman,  gliding  to  and  fro,  perhaps  a  child  in  her  arms, 
and  looking  wistfully  seaward  in  the  direction  where  she 
thought  her  husband's  sail  might  "heave  in  sight."  There 
was  a  custom  in  those  days  among  the  young  boys  of  the 
town — a  rivalry  among  them — to  be  on  the  watch  for 
expected  homecoming  ships,  and,  knowing  the  several  flags, 
to  run  speedily  and  announce  the  welcome  news  to  some 
anxious  wife  that  her  ship  was  in  sight.  The  first  boy  to 
bring  the  message  to  her  was  substantially  rewarded.  A 
stated  and  regular  sum  was  given,  according  to  the  rank  of 
the  woman's  husband.  The  captain's  wife  always  gave  a 
dollar  for  the  tidings,  the  mate's  wife  gave  fifty  cents,  and 
so  on  down  the  scale.  Not  that  the  mate's  wife  was  any 
less  glad  to  hear  of  her  husband's  safe  return,  but  her 
funds  differed  in  proportion  to  the  rank. 

Folded  away,  and  fading  now,  among  the  pages  of  that 
early  day — like  fragrant  smelling  sprays  of  lavender  or 
sweet  marjoram — is  many  a  fragment  of  "the  old,  old 
story"  of  love  and  fidelity,  and  patient  waiting  for  the 
realization  of  hopes  long  deferred.  Brave  hearts  sailed 
away  on  the  very  eve  of  plighted  troth,  to  be  absent  three, 
and  sometimes  four  years,  "around  the  Horii,"  before  see- 
ing the  loved  ones  again.  A  comic  song  that  was  going  the 
rounds  of  the  theatres  a  few  years  since  had  more  pathos 
than  fun  in  a  verse,  wherein  a  sailor's  last  words  to  his 
chum  enjoined: 

"A  crooked  sixpence  in  my  chest — 
Likewise  a  lock  of  hair — 
These  things  I  do 
Solicit-ize  you 
Unto  my  sweetheart  bear." 
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Ah,  those  Httle  crooked  sixpences  exchanged  between 
Nantucket  lovers  on  the  eve  of  saiHng!  Hiow  many  a  fond 
look  has  been  given  them  during  the  voyage !  Many  a  poor 
sailor  lad's  heart  has  been  kept  warm  under  his  blue  jacket, 
and  his  eyes  have  softened  tenderly,  as  her  sweet  face 
seemed  to  watch  from  aloft  while  he  swung  back  and  forth 
in  the  ship's  shrouds ;  his  hair  taking  on  that  peculiar  turned 
under-roll  at  the  back  of  his  neck,  where  the  spray  of  the 
sea-foam  kept  it  in  curl.  And  the  little  gold  rings  in  his 
ears — so  tiny  you  could  scarcely  detect  the  hoops  of  wire 
— how  they  glistened  when  the  nights  were  wet  with  fog! 
Why  did  sailors  wear  ear-rings,  I  wonder!  There  has 
always  been  a  mysterious  fascination  to  me  in  the  perfect 
sang-froid  with  which  these  muscular  creatures  of  storm 
and  gales  and  possible  shipwreck  sport  such  feminine  orna- 
ments. I  have  sometimes  wondered  if  it  was  to  carry  about 
with  them — as  a  sort  of  charm — some  tender  little  sugges- 
tion of  the  characteristics  of  the  loved  ones  on  shore. 

There  was  a  certain  unwritten  code  among  the  girls  of 
the  island  to  look  with  favor  only  upon  those  who  ''went 
down  to  the  sea  in  ships,"  and  landsmen  had  a  poor 
chance  among  them  in  the  matrimonial  line.  But  some- 
times, with  ''an  eye  to  the  main  chance"  of  a  "bird  in  the 
hand"  against  "bird  in  the  bush,"  a  betrothed  sailor  lover 
far  away  at  sea  has  been  cruelly  discarded  in  his  absence; 
and,  returning  from  a  long  four  years'  voyage,  he  has 
found  the  faithless  one  married  to  a  rival  suitor  on  shore, 
who  had  never  "struck  a  whale."  Some  poor  sailors  were 
thus  "wing  broken"  (as  this  unfortunate  and  disconso- 
late state  was  aptly  styled)  several  times,  and  on  suc- 
cessive voyages,  before  a  faithful  helpmate  was  finally  se- 
cured. But,  happily,  such  cruel  cases  were  the  exception 
and  not  the  rule. 

The  religious  life  of  Nantucket  has  varied  with  the 
centuries,  but,  take  it  all  in  all,  the  underlying  warp  and 
woof  has  been  woven  of  the  solid  principles  and  unques- 
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tioned  probity  of  the  society  called  Friends — or  Quakers. 
The  very  first  established  religious  sect  of  the  island,  ac- 
cording to  some  authorities,  was  the  old  ''North  Meeting" 
— or  Presbyterian — now  changed  to  Congregationalist, 
whose  ''Vestry''  of  to-day  is  an  ancient  structure  which 
once  stood  in  the  old  settlement  of  Sherborne,  near 
Capaum  Pond.  About  the  same  time  when  this  Vestry 
was  erected  there  was  also  a  sprinkling  of  Baptists  and  a 
few  Friends.  But  everything  was  favorable  for  the  seed 
of  the  latter  society  to  germinate  and  take  root.  And  so 
when  the  early  preachers  came  with  their  gentle  exhorta- 
tions and  quiet,  simple  ways,  the  people  "heard  them 
gladly,''  and  readily  adopted  that  faith,  being  already  used 
to  the  "Thee"  and  "Thou"  of  the  mother  tongue. 

In  1698  Thomas  Chalkley,  a  Friend  from  England,  visit- 
ed the  island.  He  wrote  of  the  people:  "At  this  time  a 
Friend  was  convinced,  whose  name  was  Starbuck,  who  be- 
came very  serviceable  and  lived  and  died  an  eminent  min- 
ister of  Christ  on  the  island."  The  person  here  alluded  to 
was  Nathaniel  Starbuck,  Jr.,  son  of  Nathaniel  and  Mary 
(Coffin)   Starbuck. 

In  1 701  John  Richardson  and  Peleg  Slocum,  Friends 
from  Dartmouth,  visited  the  place  in  a  sloop.  Meetings 
were  held  at  the  home  of  Mary  Starbuck  and  from  this  be- 
ginning the  society  grew  to  great  strength  and  influence. 
i\Iary  Starbuck  was  the  daughter  of  Tristram  Coffyn,  and 
married  Nathaniel,  son  of  Edward  Starbuck.  She  has 
always  been  known  in  the  annals  of  the  island  as  "the 
great  Mary  Starbuck,"  on  account  of  her  wisdom  and  her 
value  to  her  townspeople.  The  Society  of  Friends  on  Nan- 
tucket really  sprang  from  this  family. 

About  the  year  1700  there  were  but  two  or  three  in- 
dividuals bearing  the  narne  of  Friends,  while  in  1735? 
Daniel  Stanton  found  a  large  number  of  "choice  mem- 
bers;" and  Samuel  Fothergill,  in  1755,  says  there  were 
"nearly  two  thousand  of  Friends  and  attenders  of  meet- 
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ings."     The  population  at  this  date  was  a  little  over  four 
thousand. 

And  so  these  people  of  sober  garb  and  gentle  speech, 
and  wami,  honest  hearts,  "increased  and  multiplied,"  till 
theirs  was  the  prevailing  order  of  belief  at  the  time  of 
Nantucket's  "palmy  days."  Her  Quaker  merchants  and 
her  Quaker  sea  captains  were  familiar  figures  in  the  busy 
streets ;  while  the  sweet-faced  Quaker  mothers  and  the  de- 
mure maidens  made  a  picture  both  pleasing  and  restful  to 
the  eye.  Narrowness  of  living  perhaps  there  was,  and  a 
rigidity  of  habits,  but  underlying  all  was  a  worthiness  of 
motive,  a  nobleness  of  character,  that  has  leavened  suc- 
ceeding generations,  and  has  been  of  sufficient  endurance, 
we  trust,  to  save  the  Isle.  Gradually  the  society  declined, 
until  the  last  "Meeting  House"  was  closed  for  want  of  at- 
tendants, and  a  few  years  since  the  last  Quaker  inhabitant 
of  Nantucket — William  Hosier — "ceased  from  his  labors" 
but  "his  works  do  follow  him." 

Traits  have  been  handed  down  from  a  long  line  of 
Quaker  ancestors  that  are  easily  discernible  to-day.  There 
is  a  plainness  of  speech;  an  independence  of  thought;  and 
a  quiet  contentment  with  one's  lot  which  are  a  natural 
inheritance  from  that  far-off  time.  We  use  to-day  the 
plain  "yes"  and  "no"  in  answering  one  another,  and  are 
chary  in  the  use  of  titles ;  calling  each  other  by  our  given 
names,  even  iri  adult  life,  thus  keeping  up  the  comradeship 
of  childhood,  when  it  was  John,  or  Reuben,  or  Phebe  W., 

instead  of  Mr.  or  Mrs.  ;  but  that  is  because  we  all 

seem  more  or  less  connected  by  the  family  links  of  long 
ago,  and  we  feel  a  subtle  something  tugging  at  our  heart- 
strings that  we  cannot  explain  or  even  understand.  We 
only  know  that  we  are  "islanders,"  and  that  word  contains 
volumes  of  meaning  to  us  all. 

In  this  year  of  grace,  1905,  Nantucket's  glory  and 
grandeur  have  departed ;  her  population  has  dwindled  from 
ten  thousand  to  less  than  three  thousand;  her  sea  captains 
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are  nearly  all  dead;  their  descendants  mostly  resident  in 
active  fields  of  labor  on  the  mainland;  but  the  old  island 
is  still  beautiful  and  still  holds  out  inviting  arms,  and  of- 
fers her  great  sanitarium  to  annual  hosts  of  strangers  who 
seek  her  shores  in  search  of  health  for  mind  and  body  and 
weary  nerves.  Her  charms  are  as  seductive,  her  climate  as 
salubrious,  her  breath  as  sweet  with  the  invigorating  salt 
sea  flavor  as  in  the  olden  time  of  her  prosperity.  The  -^ 
great  outlying  moorlands,  fragrant  with  heathery  moss 
and  bayberry  and  sweet  fern,  have  been  compared  to  Scot- 
land's own.  The  musical  south  wind  sweeps  over  them, 
fanning  the  cheek  of  the  invalid  and  giving  it  an  added 
roundness  and  a  fresh  coat  of  tan  that  the  "Brownies" 
might  envy. 

There  are  comparatively  few  trees  on  the  island,  al- 
though to-day  the  town  is  well  supplied  with  shade  trees, 
among  which  are  some  fine  specimens  of  elms.  On  Centre 
street,  near  the  Ocean  House,  there  stood,  until  recently, 
three  large  willows,  which  came  originally  from  Napoleon's 
grave  at  St.  Helena.  The  slips  from  which  these  large 
willows  grew  were  brought  from  that  historic  place  of 
burial,  years  ago,  by  Captain  William  Plaskett,  in  the  ship 
Napoleon,  which  was  formerly  owned  here  and  whose 
name-board  now  hangs  on  the  wall  of  the  "Keeping-room" 
at  the  Oldest  House. 

But  if  trees  are  few  and  far  between,  Nature  seems  de- 
termined to  clothe  the  fields  and  the  open  moors  with  a 
floral  beauty  that  is  unsurpassed  in  extent  and  variety. 
Botanists  revel  in  the  island's  wonderful  flora,  which  is 
said  to  contain  more  specimens  of  wild  flowers  than  any 
other  section  of  New  England.  If  only  the  botanists 
"helped  themselves"  to  these  treasures  there  would  be  no 
cause  for  complaint;  for  your  true  botanist  gathers  only 
what  is  necessary  for  "specimens"  and  then  strides  man- 
fully on  his  way.  But  unfortunately  there  are  unthinking 
tourists  who  ruthlessly  pluck  rare  varieties  and  as  ruth- 
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lessly  tear  up  roots  and  all ;  then  scatter  ''to  the  four  winds" 
these  gifts  of  Nature,  heedless  of  the  fact  that  even  a 
lavish  growth  of  root  and  vine  and  tendril  can  in  time  be 
exterminated  by  such  annual  wholesale  raids.  "  'Tis  true, 
'tis  pity"  that  the  shy  abiding  place  of  a  small  patch  of 
genuine  Scotch  heather,  which  is  trying  to  attain  a  secure 
habitat,  has  to  be  kept  at  present  a  "dead  secret"  among  a 
favored  few,  until  the  precious  plants  shall  have  time  to 
increase  beyond  danger  of  extinction. 

A  few  years  since  a  society  was  formed  which  is  called: 
"The  Maria  L.  Owen  Society  for  the  Protection  of  the 
Nantucket  Flora." 

This  society  is  trying  to  do  "here  a  little,  and  there  a 
little"  in  the  way  of  an  "ounce  of  prevention"  to  cure  this 
annual  "slaughter  of  the  innocents."  I  take  pleasure  in 
copying  here  the  society's  printed  card  of  appeal,  wherein  it 
"Respectfully  calls  the  attention  of  visitors  to  the  fact 
that  the  existence  of  the  sabbatia,  swamp-orchids,  hibiscus, 
red  lilies,  heather,  and  some  other  especially  attractive 
plants,  is  seriously  menaced  through  reckless  picking.  It 
asks  the  co-operation  of  those  who  delight  in  the  beauty 
of  the  commons,  and  their  aid  in  perpetuating  this  charm 
by  careful  gathering  both  in  smaller  quantities  and  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  leave  the  roots  uninjured.  Recommenda- 
tion is  made  also  that  matches  be  used  with  care  and  that 
all  fires  noticed  on  the  commons  be  put  out  or  promptly  re- 
ported to  the  Forest  Firewards." 

In  this  unpretending  old  seaport  town,  where  wealth 
once  abounded  and  gentility  was  inborn,  there  are  to-day 
rare  curios  and  antiquities  of  which  the  floating  tide  of 
"summer  people"  little  dream.  Many  a  fragrant  cedar 
chest  contains  rich  fabrics  from  foreign  looms  of  "lang 
syne."  Many  a  china  closet  sports  its  bit  of  lustre  ware 
or  its  helmet  pitcher;  its  china  tea  set  of  egg-shell  frailty, 
or  its  monogram  dinner  sets  complete  in  every  piece.  It 
was  a  custom  of  the  early  whaling  days  for  the  captains, 
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mates,  and  even  the  sailors,  to  bring  home  from  their  long 
voyages  ''aroimd  the  Horn"  something  dainty  and  precious 
and  pleasing  to  the  feminine  taste,  as  presents  to  the  dear 
homekeepers  who  had  so  patiently  waited  for  the  return- 
ing sails  and  kept  the  no  less  tedious  "watch  on  shore." 
Thus  many  homes  here  to-day  contain  these  mementoes  of 
the  heart  that  have  been  handed  down  from  generation  to 
generation.  Relic  hunters  would  be  glad  to  purchase  them 
at  fabulous  prices,  but  they  are  not  for  sale.  A  peep  at  some 
of  these  private  collections  of  quaintly  carved  furniture  and 
rare  ceramics  is  a  privilege  indeed.  It  is  often  said  that 
**blood  will  tell."  Is  it  not  as  curiously  true  that  a  certain 
wraith  of  the  old-time  hospitality  still  lingers  about  the 
antique  mahogany  sideboard^  and  a  subtle  aroma  seemi  to 
float  from  the  fragile  china  tea  cup  that  ''tells"  its  own 
sweet  story  of  ''ye  olden  days?" 


CHAPTER  IV. 


AN  IDYL  OF  THE  SEA. 

i^A   True  Incident.') 

Far  out  at  sea,  an  island  lone, 

Whose  shores  the  tumbling  breakers  bound, 
Nantucket  isle,  with  placid  brow, 

Smiles  o'er  the  waters  of  the  sound. 
Peaceful  the  airs  above  her  head; 

Peaceful  the  wavelets  at  her  feet; 
While  myriad   shells,   with  pearly  lips. 

This  tale  of  answered  prayer   repeat. 

More  than  a  hundred  years  ago — 

Old  records  can  the  date  recall — 
Throughout  the  town  a  deadly  fear 

Crept  to  the  heart  of  one  and  all; 
For  just  without  the  harbor  bar, 

Where  moaned  the  tide  with  stifled  breath, 
There  lay  at  forced  anchorage 

A  British  frigate  armed  with  death. 
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In  vain  the  people  planned  defense, 

No  bulwarks  walled  the  Quaker  town, 
No  battlements,  no   ancient  keep, 

No  strength  to  beat  invaders  down. 
They  saw  the  captain's  stern  command 

To  **man  the  boats,"  and  well  they  knew 
No  mercy  for  their  hearths  and  homes 

Would  harbor  with  the  hostile  crew. 

But  stay!    A  passing  gleam  of  hope! 

The  wind  was  blowing  from  the  shore; 
All  safe  until  its  breath  should  change; 

No  landing  for  the  boats,  before. 
Then  from  each  sad  and  anxious  heart, 

From  hoary  sire,  and  maiden  fair. 
There   rose,   unchecked  by  form  of  words. 

An  earnest  burst  of  sobbing  prayer. 

A  prayer  to  Him  who  rules  the  winds, 

And  holds  the  waters  in  His  hand. 
To  save  them  in  their  island  home, 

And  keep  the  wind  from  off  the  land. 
And  then  from  Heaven,  the  answer  came; 

The  gale,  unchanging,  day  by  day. 
Swept  out  to  sea  defiantly, 

And  held  the  dreaded  foe  at  bay. 

For  weeks  the  scowling  monster  lay 

Without  the  port,  with  evil  eye; 
But  never  once  a  change  of  wind, 

And  never  once  a  change  of  sky. 
Grown  tired   at  length  of  power  denied, 

And  hopeless  watching  of  the  prey, 
With  muttered  curse  it  raised  the  siege, 

And  from  the  harbor  sailed  away. 

And  ever  since,  the  laving  tides 

Have  swept  the  coast  with  laughing  song; 
And   ever   since,   the   fruitful   years 

With  joy  and  peace  have  rolled  along. 
And  He  who  gave  the  wind  its  course, 

Who  saved  this  lone,  unguarded  strand, 
Still  watches  o'er  the  sunny  isle, 

And  holds  it  in  His  loving  hand. 
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